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STUDIES IN MODERN IRISH 
PART III. 


I, 


Saeoily 00 Cup ap an mDéanta po — 


The reception of the paper in the provinces was .a 
perplexity to veteran journalists. From the first number 
it was received with an enthusiasm compounded of passionate 
sympathy and personal affection. It went on increasing 
in circulation till its purchasers in every provincial town 
exceeded those of the local paper, and its readers were 
multiplied indefinitely by the practice of regarding it not 
as a vehicle of news but of opinion. It never grew obsolete, 
but passed from hand to hand till it was worn to fragments. 
The delight which young souls thirsting for nutriment 
found in it has been compared to the refreshment afforded 
by the sudden sight of a Munster valley in May after a 
long winter ; but the unexpected is a large source of enjoy- 
ment, and it resembles rather the sight of a garden cooled 
by breezes and rivulets from the Nile, in the midst of a 
long stretch of sand-banks without a shrub or a blade of 
grass.— (Life of Davis, p. 79,—Sir Charles Gavan Duffy). 
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The reception,—In Ivish this will of course be expressed 
concretely. (See Studies in Mod. I., pt. II., p. 9, section 
14°); was a perplexity,—this also will be concrete, but had 
better be kept over for the second sentence in Irish; on the 
other hand, “ From the first number ” will more conveniently 
form part of the opening sentence, which wall run thus :— 
D’éacrae an cion 7 an B41 Le n-a Slacad an pdsipeapi An 
fuaro na SCúiSÍ Ó topac bonn; an enthusiasm . 
affection,—this will be partly expressed by cion 3 báiró in 
the first sentence, and partly in this,—oaoine $4 molad 50 
h-4pro 7 $4 Lé1g§e40 Le h-oipeso rón fonn 7 Failte. Here 
fonn 7 féilte 1s a phrase noun, governed by oipeso pan 
(See Studies in Mod. Irish, Pt. L, p. 159); It went on 
increasing in circulation,—Say: OA utacc Lucc 4 Lléisce 
oft ocúir IP AIhLATÓ 4 Bio 0ap 45 Dul 1 Lionmaineacc ; It 
never grew obsolete,—ni té1desd caiteamh an a TSéALA ; 
but passed from hand to hand,—ac é oul 6 uine so 
'ouine ; for nutriment,—cum an DÍ a Cot6CAD an ai5ne ; 
but the unexpected . . . enjoyment,—a¢ 04 Luisea'o coinne 
a bead 45aT Le NiO FOS4NTA if e4d if mó an T-ATaP 4 
baingd ap. 


The whole passage will run thus :— 


D'éaccaoc an cion 7 an 6410 Le n-4an SLACAD an páipéan 
af FU4TO nd Scúisí Ó Topse banna. ODaoine sá ,'holao 
50 h-áfro 7 $á Léisea'ó Le h-oineao pan fonn 7 páilce ná 
féaor40 lLuCcc na rean-bátopéan an TséalL oo cuifrsinec 1 
n-aon Con. ÁSur 04 UraCc Lucc 4 Léisce apt ocúir, IP 
amtaro 4 bio'oan 45 UL 1 Lionmasipeact inp 54€ baile mós 
aft FUAID n& cine, FO VTi Pa 'Oeine Supt Buadsaoa4p ap Luct 
téisce aon pdipéin ette.t ósur ni h-amdin FO pabsavap 

I. Sup busdaoap. . son pdrpéip erle—Notice aon here, because 


the clause is virtually negative——nán Lionthaipe tucc léisce aon 
báipéin eile nd 100. 
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$4 Lé1gead OG1H péin, AC Na TUsipMi a bi ann BiovDas Sá 
Lestad0 1 mears na nosoine nd LEIS 1 n-aon cop é. Ni 
céróea4'Ó Caiteam Afi 4 PHEALA, aC é Oul? ó 'ouine so 'ouine 50 
'oLÍ 50 mbio'ó ré “na brupcap aca. Daoine ósa inp 54€ son 
BALL 7 FONN 7 FLOPS an 'oomain ota Cum an KID 4 COTHCAD 
an signe. Apu oipeao pan pdépaim aca 04. BaInT sf ón 
bpáipéan nac mipoe a fad ná Sup Cuma O61b é nó An 
padapic 4 Seobsd 'ouine 50 h-obann, 1 mi ns Deattaine, 
af, Sleann Aluinn pa Maman, cnéir an Seimpvo £404 00 
Cun 0e 06. AC 04 Luiseao coinne 4 be, 454T Le Nid 
FOSANTA If edd If mó an T-dtsP 4 Bangs ór. l1ocneo Sup 
reann 4 f4O Sup Oedallpatac é Leip an pavdaric 4 Seobta 
‘pan Gigipt 1 meas na breapparoi favs, nd beso TOT 
ná feoitne as fap ofits, 04 breicted sáifoín ann, 7 é 
04 fFlonnFuspnsd SO vopess 45 na leoitni veapa 7 45 nó 
h-a16ni beasa ón Nit. 


II 


Saevits 00 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


The noble soul in old age returns to God, as to that 
haven whence she set out, when she was first launched 
upon the deep sea of this life ; and she gives thanks for the 
voyage she has made, because it has been fair and prosperous, 
and without the bitterness of storms. As Cicero says in 
his book on old age, “ natural death is, as it were, our haven 
and repose after a long voyage.” And just as the skilful 
sailor, when he nears the harbour, lowers his sails, and 
with gentle way on slowly glides into port, so ought we ‘to 


2. Studies in M.1. pt. i, pp. 193-196. 
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lower the sails of our wordly affairs, and turn to God with 
all our hearts and all our minds, so that we may come at 
last in perfect gentleness and perfect peace unto the haven 
where we would be. ... At this time, then, the noble 
soul surrenders herself to God, and with fervent longing 
awaits the end of this mortal life ; for to her it is as if she 
were leaving an inn and returning to her own home ; to her 
it is as ending a journey and coming back into the city ; 
to her it is as leaving the sea and coming back into port. 
Oh, miserable wretches! ye who with sails set drive into 
this harbour, and where ye should find repose are dashed 
to pieces by the wind, and perish in the port for which 
ye have so long been making.—Dante,—On the Return of 
the Noble Soul to God). 


The noble soul. to God,—Nuaip a bionn ouine as out 
1 scfíonaCc, 7 50 bEILLeann 4 anam ap Vis na sLóine. 
Note herve, first, that Irish avoids the abrupt beginning of 
the English , secondly, the progressive form bionn . 65 
out (Studies in M. I., Pt. II, p. ro, sect. 16°) ; thirdly, 
the change of construction in— so bfitteann (Ibid, Pt. L, 
Pp. 193-196) ; launched . sea of this life,—the metaphor 
will, in Irish, become a simile (Ibid, Pt. II., pp. 3-4),—1r 
cums é nó map 4 Head LAD 45 Sluaipeact Cap n-sip ipteac 
T2 Cuan ap af cuipfiesd fan na mapa amac i; (note the fem. 
pronoun referring to v4); for the voyage she has. made,--- 
coirc an Tupiup vo Cup ve (See bracketed construction, 
Studies, Pt. I, p. 159); note the masc. ve; the fem. pron. 
is used in English referring to soul, fair and prosperous,— 
san umapo, 54n macatans ; without the bitterness of storms 
—xan anatte saoite (Studies, Pt. II., pp. 7-8, sect. 12°, 
fof “difference of tone or colour ’’) ; his book on old age,— 
T4 Leaban Wo n-a OTPHACTANN ré on an Secpionsacc ; note 
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tro; skilful sailor,—oeag-maipnéatac ; with gentle way 
on slowly glides into port,—stuatreact 50 bess bos, 
Leif 4n 0T4019E, 1PTedd fa Cat4d ; the sails of our worldly 
affairs, —fone down the metaphor:—yeotta na ngnotei 


TAOS4LCA Diplia map 4 véanpa; hearts. . . . minds,— 
these will be singular number in Irish ; in perfect . . peace,— 
ré fuaimnesp 3 Fé fíioccóin : ‘ perfect’ may be omitted , 


with fervent longing awaits,—ipr 617 favs Leip 50 OTIOC FAI 

; (See Studies, Pt. I., pp. 16, 17); omit ‘ mortal’; 
for to her it as as if,—tr athta1d if cums 06 é nó : 
coming back into port,—beit a5 Stu4ireaocc an. cuon 
irceac ; Oh, miserable wretches,—O! nac cmu4s 7 nac 
oit-céillive riíóbre; and where ye should find repose are 
dashed . wind,—7 1 n-tonao puatmneap 0’ fagdit supd 
amlsard 4 deIneann sn fToipm Ssoite fib oo bpugsd 7 
00 barsa ó. 


Nuaip 4 bíonn 'ouine as 'Oul IXCcpionasct 7 so bFiLleann 
A anam of O1a na Bloipe, ip cuma é nó map 4 beo bAD 
45 Blusipesct tap n-sip ipteac pa Cuan oT afi cuipies’o fan 
na maja amac 1. Agur sobann An 'ouine fin 4 burdvedcar 
te O14 ns sLóine coirc an TupUP DO Cup DE Fan umd, 
54n moócoLans, Són sanaite Zsoite. Té map aveip gutuur, 
“T4 Leabap to 'n-4 'ocnáCconn ré af an Sepionacc,—" 1p 
cums,” ap peipean, “ bór 0 PAsSIL nó cuan 7 CALs Ó-nonc 
00 SAbDáiL cnéir íomnótm £404 00 Cup DiotT.” ASur FE 
man 46 Deineann ón DEesS-Maipinésalac, 45 TeAcT 1 NSA 
00 n Cuan 06, Nd peolts D'iflit, 7 Hlusipeacc 50 bpess 
bos, Leif an OTA0I0DE, 1fceac T4 CALAD, If ceonc oúinne, 
map ón pcésond, peotts na ngndtai paogatta 'o 1p lid, 
Mafia '0Dé48T4, 1 rinn Féin 0’ jompo>d ap O14, 6 n-án Scporve 
50 h-iomlán, 7 6 n-4f\ n-aigne 50 h-iomLdn, 1ocneo, FE 
'oeine, 50 OTA54IMiP FE PUudsithnesar 7 ré Piotcdin, ipTedc 
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Té cuan “n-an mian linn 4 Deic. An usip fín, Mop mín, 
oeineann an T-anam uspal é Féin DO Coboinc TuoT af 
feo 00 O14 nA Slope, 7 17 é If FeOs Leip FO VTIOCFAIS 
oeipne nd bedsTAO TO.- If AmMLAID ip cuma OO é NO é bet 
AS i1mtesact 6 t1§ ÓT 04 7 45 Fillead 4 Balle; nó « TupuLr 
4 beIt 45 'onuíoim cum 'oeiwó 7 é BEIT 45 TeEACT Tap N-aip 
iptesc T4 Catan ; nO é beIt 45 FAgaine na róinnse moipe 
1 45 Sluaipesct ón cuan 1ptedc. O! nee tpuss 1 nac 
olt-céill1e plb-pre & óeineann bun mbá, man 4 DESPA, 
00 TIOMAINT 1fTeae T4 Cuan TO, 1 nó Teo0LCa 1n-áifroe 4so1b, 
1 In-lonao pusaimnest ' PASail, sunb amtarod 4 etneann 
an ytoiim Saoite fib 'oo btgad 7 VO bapgad, 1ocneo 
sunb é an bdép 4 Seibeann pb pan Áir So bpuil pth Com 
F404 Tón 40’ 1608010 4 Proipine plan! 


ITI. 


BseotR 0o Cup ap an mbéapla po — 


“Mary Kate,” shouted Meldon again, “will you 
come ®ver here and speak to me? Leave those cows alone 
and come here. Do you think I’ve nothing to do only 
to be running about the island chasing little girleens like 
yourself ? ”” 


But Mary Kate had no intention of leaving the cow 
and the heifer. With a devotion to the pure instinct of 
duty which would have excited the admiration of any 
Englishman, and a Casabianca-like determination to abide 
by her father’s word, she began driving the cattle towards 
Meldon. Four fields, one of them boggy, and five loose 
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stone walls lay between her and the curate. There were 
no gates. Such obstacles might have daunted an older 
herd. They didn’t trouble Mary Kate in the least. Reach- 
ing the first wall she deliberately moved stone after stone 
off it until she had made a practicable gap. 


The cow and the heifer, understanding what was 
expected of them, stalked into the field beyond, picking 
their steps with an ease which told of long practice, among 
the scattered debris of the broken wall. Meldon, with a 
courteous desire of saving the child extra trouble, crossed 
the wall nearest him.—Spanish Gold, p. 80). 


Will you come,—tlénb “Áit teat. «2? This ts more 
pleading than the simple an 'omocrpotó ctu? Observe that 
Labaint tiom, which is regular after nánb” dil Leac, might 
be kept even if an otiocpard cu were used in the first, part of 
the sentence (Studies, Pt. I., pp. 193-196); Leave those 
cows . —Éás na ba pan map 4 Dpuilro world do fairly 
well, but on the whole, na vac na ba pan 4 tulle will be 
better. Then ‘and’ must be changed into sec; Do you 


think,—An atmtaro . 445 natural here (Studies, Pt. L., 
pp. 79-81); had no intention,—ni. paib aon atom as 
Ott. would do, but is hardly necessary, ni f45pad . . 


will be quite sufficient; the cow and the heifer,—asuy 75 
used here, not na, because the two conjointly were her care , 
With a devotion,—Notice how this sentence is dealt with. 
The Ivish is altogether simpler and more concrete than the 
English. The one sentence in the latter language will be 
expanded into three in Irish, the pure instinct of duty,— 
this will be expressed (concretely of course) by— én-ceapaite 
na cporve ip na haigne of 4 OUAlSdp 00 COMLIONAD ; and 
a Casabianca-like determination,—Begin a new sentence 
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here,—Ap nop on Capabianea wo an fite. (Notice to and 
an f¢ite,—the reference must be made more or less determinate) ; 
determination,—oubaipc pi té1 féin. Words, which in 
English denote mental states or actions, are in Irish frequently 
rendered by words expressive of the externation of such state 
or action. Cf. 3 a pao so, to think that, etc.—she began,— 
Begin another new sentence here ; between her and the curate— 
observe the word-order. Itisa mistake to suppose that with the 
verb cá the subject must follow immediately. Emphasis, clearness 
of expression, and harmony of sound frequently demand a 
different order. Here say—’Oo bi, voip i péin 7 an Miniprep, 
... The phrase— one of them boggy’ is best taken out 
of this sentence and put along with the next in order to prevent 
a clumsy parenthesis ; loose,—né paid ns cloca nó-óainsean 
ionnta (Studies, Pt. II., p. 5, sect. 4°); obstacles,—is 
unnecessarily explicit. San will do very well in Irish; 
daunted,—is rather strong for literal translation: copbuaip 
will meet the case completely ; they didn’t trouble,—notice 
the word-order ; Reaching,—the pres. part. in such a sentence 
always vequives careful handling, deliberately,—do not 
think of any single Irish word. The meaning is brought 
out by using the rhetorical Type II. of Identification sentences 
(with n4,—Studies, Pt. I., pp. 19-23) ; practicable,—express 
the meaning concretely and in full; understanding,—Irish 
recognises the fact that they really did not understand,— 
com mat ip 04 “ocuistoir; expected of them,—lIvish 
states explicitly by whom; stalked,—rit'o expresses this 
very well. In the early Irish ac súd, ac is a verb (not a pre- 
position). Cf. French voici, voila; picking their steps,— 
see remarks above on the pres. part. Here say—Siw0 ipcese 
140 $0 bheas aicittrde ; which told,—eliminate the quasi- 
personification. A literal translation would be absurd; 
among,—in-airvoeoin 1s better im Ivish;—the stones were 
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undesived obstacles. The idea is sufficiently expressed in 
Irish by saying for ‘scattered’—a bi teasta; for debris, 
cloc ; and pa bedpnain for ‘ broken wall’ ; the last sentence 
must be connected naturally with the preceeding (Studies, 
Pt. IL, p. 5, sect. 7°); imsert here,—Nuaip a Connaic on 
Maolounse cao & Vi an PIUBAL as an Seailin; courteous 
desire,—mark the way this is brought out in Irish. To be 
literal would again mean being ludicrous. Notice proleptic 
‘oe, with the usual (but logically pleonastic) é at the end. 
(Studies, I., p. 72, ex. 5). 


The passage will run thus :— 


“A Métne Cáic,” 00 Slaoid an Maototinsac aipip, 
“nánb “Ail leat teaét annpo snatl óúsam, 7 Labaipc 
tom? TÁ bac na ba pan 4 Tullle, ac Teact annTo 1 Lert. 
An amtaid ip 0616 Leat ná Fuil Ve Chipam opm-pa 4é beic 
45 ft moprocimcealt an oiLeáin reo 1n’01410 Catlini beasa 
000 pasar?” 


‘ 


SC ni fásraó Mine Cáic an bó 7 an Colpac. bi 
fi Laén-ceapaite “nA cporve 7 nA h-aipne ap 4 OUslgop 4 
comlionad,—pud 4 Cuippead iongna ap Sapanac. Ap 
nor an Carpabdiancsa to an file, oubsamc Tí Lé Féin so 
Beaitpesd pi puo ó OEsanam an a h-aCatn. Oo nom fi 
map pin apna 0400 TIOMAINT poimpl 10T PEO an Maovoinais. 
“Do bi, (oir 1 FEIN 7 on miniírciíf, éeicne pdljiceannasa 7 Cúis 
CLAOTAC4,—CLAOTAES NA fab na CLOCS f16-Oaingedn 10NnNT.S. 
Toncac bos Fliuc 4b ea ceann ve rna pdigiceannad, Leip, 7 
ni fiat’ son $eoco le h-aon báine Vi0b. 04 mb’ sovaipie 
ní ba pine 4 bead onn b’fFéroip SO Hcurpipesd pan copbuaip 
ain. AC Le áine Cait vs Cuma. Sé nu a óein pi, cnéir 
4n C640 CLao1óe DO fnoirincec Di, ná nó CLOCS 00 Dóinc anus 


B 
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oe ‘na Sce2nn ip “ná sceann, 50 OTi SO plaid beanna oéanca 
aici 4 01 Leatan 4 D6TAIN Di péin 7 on 04 Buin. 


Sitvo an bo 7 an Colpsc iptesce psa báine ba Siopipsa 
0010, COM malt ip 04 'OCU1S101T CO 4 TeAPTUIF ón Fcaitlin. 
lp 06C4 50 paid pean-taitigse acs óf ó Leité10. Sito ipteac 
TAO HO bheas s1c1LL1%e, 1 n-aimoeoin nó SCLOC 4 bi Les5ta 
T4 bespnain. Nuasip a Connatc an Maotlounsace cao 4 di 
af TIÚDoL 45 on Sceatlin, niopb é a óeonmao son Léimc 
1TceoC Tap ón HFclaroe vA H1opifia "06, AS OuL na coinnid, 
ToTpeo FO mba Lugaive 4 Bruigesd T1 04 Dus é. 


IV. 


Saevils Vo cup ap an mDéanta po — 


I think it proper, however, before I commence my 
purpcsed work, to pass under review the condition of the 
capital, the temper of the armies and strength which existed 
throughout the whole. empire, that so we may become 
acquainted, not only with the vicissitudes and the issues 
of events, which are often matters of chance, but also with 
their relations and their causes. Welcome as the death 
of Nero had been in the first burst of joy, yet it had not 
only roused various emotions in Rome, among the Senators, 
‘the people, or the soldiers of the capital, it had also excited 
all the legions, and their generals ; for now had been divulged 
that secret of the empire, that emperors could be made 
elsewhere than at Rome. The Senators enjoyed the 
first exercise of freedom with the less restraint, because 
the Emperor was new to power, and absent from the capital. 
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The leading men of the Equestrian order sympathised 
most closely with the joy of the Senators. The respectable 
portion of the people, which was connected with the great 
families, as well as the dependents and freedmen of con- 
demned and banished persons, were high in hope. The 
degraded populace, frequenters of the arena and the theatre, 
the most worthless of the slaves, and those who having 
wasted their property were supported by the infamous 
excesses of Nero, caught eagerly in their dejection at every 
rumour.— (Tacitus,—Annals, Bk. I). 


I think it proper,—ip cuibe tiom ; before I commence,— 
ful 4 octopnutges0,—Subjunctive of Indefinite Time,— 
Studies I., p. 221; pass under review,—bvpertnia 4 déanath 
Sti} Vicissitudes,—sac atpt 04 'ocánLa ; issues of events,— 
BAe versie 4 bi an na Sniomaysitaib ; which are often matters 
of chance,—neite ná bionn veimne opts 50 minic; their 
relations and their causes,—sa¢ nid a bi na Cúir Leo, nó 
4 bain teo 1 Plige é151n ; Notice nó for ‘ and,’ also that Irish 
puts ‘ causes’ first; Welcome... yet... bi buile dtaipr 

AC 04 Méi10 4 bi an c-ácaT pan ; it had not only roused,— 
ni fásann pan ná SO paid neite nab é an... ; that 
emperors .. Rome,—-na¢ pa Roim amáin a 0’ féa0- 
fi impipe a O6anam; had been divulged,—vi ré noccaice 
rottLéin anoir : observe ré, although pin is feminine. The 
veference is, not to the word mún, but to what the secret was ; 


the Senators enjoyed . . . restraint,—bi an traoipire 45 
luét na Seanaroe fé Vee, 7 ba móíoe 4 bronn 
cum feaoma’ déanam voi... .; See Introductory tá, 


Studies, I., pp. 209-21c) ; new to power and absent from 
the capital,—better transpose these phrases in Irish ; great 
families,—ppiom-tesgtacaib ; The respectable portion,— 
(fut this aftzr “ which was connected with the great 
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families ”) 7 spaoam aca, 1 mear opts 04 néin; were high 
in hope,—vi rúit acu te nid poganca ; as well as the . . ..— 
say—b’é an TSéaL cé4'0na4 é 45... and make ut a new 
sentence ; frequenters of the arena and the theatre,—an 
muinncipt 4 tatigead na clurcti 7 4n armariclann ; the most 
worthless of the slaves,—na mogai ba theatca; in their 
dejection,—bviod 50 paid ceann-fé a n'DÓC4in Ofte. 


Ip cuibe tiom, ám, pul 4 oTOPNUIgZEsd Af an ObAsIf 
4 Cuineor pomam, Ofertnia 4 óéanom on TAID NA CCC, 
op meon na patgoidipi, 7 48 an méro nine 4 Bi Af FUusloD ns 
h-impipieacta, 10Tpeo Fo otwmgimip, ni h-amdin Fac atpit 
04 OTAPLS, 7 FAC 'oeine Bi ap nó Sniomapitsib,—neite ná 
bionn 'oeimne ofta 50 minic,—sce nó teanntsa fan, SC 
nid 4 01 na Cúir Leo, nó 4 bain Leo 1 Plige é151n. “Do Bi 
buile 4taip cnéir TesCT Af 4 Lón VDE bánn báir Nepfo, ac 
04 méto 4 bi an c-áCaT Pan, ni fásónn pan ná So piaib neite 
nánb é, ni n-amain ap tuct na Sesnaroe, ap muinntip nó 
Roms, nó an Parportipi na catpac, s€ sp nasa parsoripi 
4 61 amuic, COM Malt, 7 Af 4 OTAOIPEACAID. Óir, an pian ú'o 
na h-impipescts, nace pa TRóim amdin a ó féaorí impine 
4 'óéanam, bi ré noctaite fpoilléip anor. Di an crooinre 
45 Lucc na Sesanarve ré 'óeine, 7 04 móíroe 4 bronn Cum 
fesoma Oéanamh 'oí an c-Ímpine Heit amuic Ó'n Zcataipy, 
1 Son é ac roto pac 4 péime. T4 Ta01M§ 4 Vi ap ns Rroipid 
if 140 bA mó combé10 Le h-dtsp Luct na Sesanaroe. Nd 
'oaotne n-A falb HAol sca leir na ppiom-Tesgrscaib, 4 
Bpeoam aca 7 meap ota 074 néif, BI Pit aca te nid 
FOS4NTS ; 7 b'é AN PHEAL cés ons é as Lucc leanamna na 
nosoine 4 bi osOTiTS Cum báir, nó DibEdPts sf ón Scataip, 
745 14 peapaid ‘A Fuso paoiipe usta pan. An Guro ab’ 
iple oe rn 'ooo1ne,—oón MuinnTtip 4 TaItisead na cluicti 
1 4n amapclann, nda mogai bs mestta, 7 140 pan so fad 
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4 maoin cupta ap neamnid aca, 1 4 bi0O 04 Scott 45 Nepo, 
Le cpaor 1 Le coiptib nánb” 6,—bvi0d 50 fab ceann-fé 
4 nootain ofits, DO Cuipesd S4C pdpla 074 E1us “no 
mears, 00 Cuipesd Té 1 n'oocaTr afi 140. 


V. 


Saevdils 00 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


There are many topics which may console you when 
you are displeased at not being as much esteemed as you 
think you ought to be. You may begin by observing 
that people in general will not look about for anybody’s 
merits, or admire anything that does not come in their 
way. You may consider how satirical would be any praise 
which should not be based upon a just appreciation of your 
merits ; you may reflect how few of your fellow-creatures 
can have the opportunity of forming a just judgment about 
you ; you may then go further, and think how few of those 
few are persons whose judgment will influence you deeply 
in other matters; and you may conclude by imagining 
that such persons do estimate you fairly ; though perhaps 
you never hear it.—(Help’s Essays, p. 6). 


Topics,—neite ; Begin the whole passage with—Ma cá 
oaoine ann...; you may begin by observing,—an ¢éso0 
buinnce ná 4 céile Ve, Tabasin pé n'oeana ; people in generah— 
fupgimop na nosoine ; you may consider.—Ni mipoe duit 
bet $4 Cuirmneamh: Irish frequently prefers the progressive 
form (Studies, II., p. Ic, sect. 16°); satirical praise,— 
molta cum magard; how few of your fellow-creatures,— 
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gun be4s 'ouine Ve’n Cine Odonna ; you may then go further, 
7 pw ip mó Le 740 For; how few of those few,—gsup beas 
‘ovine ‘ve’n beagan pan Féin ; whose judgment will influence 
you,—supb fiú leat 4 mbpeiteamntap O0'infidcad ; and 
you may conclude by imagining,—7 1 nveipe na “ÁLa 
Peaopaip 4 há leac Féin. Frequently where English has 
a word denoting a mental state or action, Irish uses a word 
expressing the externation of it. 


MA TA 'oaotne ann 7 Son oipieaod meap’ aca ORC If IF 
DOIE Leac b4 Ce€onc 4 HEIT,—7 so mbím mí-rárca 04 BAP P— 
có 4 lán neite ann ó CAadppard TÓLáT OUIT. An ¢éso 
puinnte ná 4 céile de, TAs FE NDEsPa NACE maic Le 
fupmop na nosoine beIT 45 DUL TIMCeALL 45 LOPS Vess- 
tpéite a céile, ná bert os oéanam 1ongns 0 aoinmd ná 
cTeanygmuiseann na “cheo. ní mpoe uit bert $4 
cuimneam sup motad cum ms4gard an molsad 4 TAbziTi 
‘OUT Ban 4 Cupyine sup Cuiltlir é; Sun beas ouine oen 
cine OoóonnaA 4 Seibeann óon C401 Sf TU meor man 1T cóin; 
7 9 17 mó Le nÁ'ó FOP, Sup Deas 'ouine oen beasán ran 
fein n-anb” fiú teac 4 Dneiceamncor '1ínfiúca4ú 1 neiciú 
eite; 7 1 n'oeine nó 0414 réaortóin 4 ná leac FEIN so 
noeineann nda O4s0ine fin TU mheor Map if ceanr, bI0, 
b’Péroip, Nd h-aipiseann cu a mobyiert. 


VI. 


Saevils 00 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


Since religious systems, true or false, have one and 
the same great and comprehensive subject matter, they 
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necessarily interfere with one another as rivals, both in 
those points in which they agree together, and in those 
in which they differ. That Christianity on its rise was 
in these circumstances of competition and controversy, 
is sufficiently evident even from a foregoing. chapter: it 
was surrounded by rites, sects, and philosophies, which 
contemplated the same questions, sometimes advocated 
the same truths, and in no slight degree wore the same 
external appearance. It could not stand still, it could 
not take its own way, and let them take theirs ; they came 
across its path, and a conflict was inevitable. The very 
nature of a true philosophy relatively to other systems 
is to be polemical, eclectic, unitive: Christianity was 
polemical ; it could not but be eclectic; but was it also 
unitive ? Had it the power, while keeping its own identity, 
of absorbing its antagonists, as Aaron’s red, according 
to St. Jerome’s illustration, devourcd the rods of the sorcerers 
of Egypt? Did it incorporate them into itself, or was 
it dissolved into them? Did it assimilate th.m into its 
own substance, or, keeping its name, was it simply infected 
by them? In a word, were its developments faithful or 
corrupt ?~-(Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine). 


Systems,—there is no convenient word in Irish for thos 
as yet. The translation given is a necessary makeshift ; 
as rivals,—this need not be translated at all ; in these circum- 
stances of competition and controversy,—sup map pin 4 
bi 4n TSéa4L 45 . . . will be quite sufficient , on its rise,— 
an ocúir ; it was surrounded,—preface by ip amtard (Studies, 
I., pp 79-81) ; rites, sects,—here again we ave handicapped by 
the lack of convenient technical terms ; which contemplated,— 
get vid of the relative “ which,’’—begin a new sentence ; 
polemical, eclectic, unitive,—here again we suffer from the 
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‘lack of convenient terms ; we have merely to express the meaning 

in a roundabout way; while keeping its own identity,— 
son 4 tpéite péin -o’atpti; incorporate them into itself,— 
140 4 TAfpac 1pTesc 7 aon Copp amdin a DEsnath 'oiob; 
or was it.. ? nó an 4mLArÓ .; Did it assimilate 
them into its own substance? Ap Dein ré curd ‘ve Féin 
'iob, Map 4 VeIneann an Colainn oen b140? Keeping 
its name,—need hardly be translated at all (Studies, II., 
p. 5, sect. 6°); were its developments faithful or corrupt ? 
Cia “Ca rár 00 néin NADUIpe, nó 4 Malaipic, an pdr 4 CTAINIS 
if? 


114 neite 4 Ceasorsonn Cperveath, pé ca ríomn-Cneioeam 
€ nó 4 Malaipic, ip Leir an abar DuNnadapac céoona 4 
bainio m40o. DA OIF pin ni puláin nó so mbíonn an 
creroeom ro 7 án cneroeom WO 45 Cup iptesac ap 4 Céite, 
ni h-amdin inp na puinncib “na n-sontuig10 p1av Le Céile, 
4c int na puinntib n-a mbío 14d DeIgilte amac ó céite. 
lp roilLéin so Leon, Ó Ceann ve TNs CA1_Di'DLIE nómainn 
Sup man fin 46 1 an TSéoL as an sSCperveam Criortarve 
of ocúir. Ip amtard 4 BI ré, 7 10M4dD nór 4 Fuifeann 
'oaoine ‘na timcesll, 4 Bain Le h-éaspamtacc cperoim, 
7 1lomsao aispesana festlramnscts. Apgup if 140 na 
ceirceónna céo'0nó 4 BI ACH PAN D4 INfIltcad, 7 Ns Fipinni 
césOnds 4C4, UdIpedANNTA, G4 Hcopaint, 7 1p vedas nao’ 
é An cnoc céaona 00 bi ofta DO néin DEdllpaim. íon 
féao an Cpteroeamh Cpiorturve fanamaine “na ptao, nd 
4 Plige Féin 00 S4bail, 7 4 nos plise 4 tabsipt 0610 pin. 
Do teangmusesvsap pan pa tplise leir, 7 níonb” péroin 
ná gs50 ‘otlocfad cCcómhac eatopts. Sé náoúin na 
feallpamnsacta sté fipinnesc, 1 Scompapdto te h-aon 
fFeallpamnact eile, So 5caitpid pi an FOO VO feoram, maf 
ó 'oéanFfá, 7 OSA bainT ap án Scud eile, 7 140 4 Cup Le 
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céite nuóin ip réroin é. Nil son ampar nd sup Sein an 
Cheroeam Cpiortarde an ró oo fearam. Niopb’ fuLáin 
06 an poss VO 4 VEanarh. AC dv’ PETOIP nac Léin Af FA 0 
SO pais an COmact WO aise An Sac cplerveam D4 paid na 
Coinmb VO Tasipac ipTtead Curse Féin, San a4 tpéite péin 
o'acnú, ré man 4 Dein, vO néin mop 4 oubainc lepom 
naomts, plat Aapdin placa opaoite na h-Eisipce v0 
flugsd. Ap Vein ré 140 4 Tapipac iptesc cuise Féin, 7 
aon Copp améin 4 Oéanom Diob? To, an smtard vO 
oeinesd é Féin DO Tapylac 1frceac 1oOnnTs fan, 7 4 Tpéite 
00 Cailleamaint na mears? Af Dein ré curo ve Féin 
'oiob, man 4 óeineann an CoLtainn ‘oe'n 614%, nó on Amtaro 
00 Pleamnuigeaoap fan iptesé ann $4 Loc, ap nor Sataip ? 
To, cum rséil Sapo a OEanam ve, cia “CA fdr 00 pein | 
náooúine, nó 4 mataipic, an pap 4 Cáims sip ? 


VII. 


Saevils 00 cup on ón m Déanta po :'— 


Undoubtedly we ought to look at ancient transactions 
by the light of modern knowledge. Undoubtedly it is 
among the first duties of a historian to point out the faults 
of the eminent men of former generations. There are no 
errors which are so likely to be drawn into precedent, and 
therefore none which it is so necessary to expose, as the 
errors of persons who have a just title to the gratitude 
and admiration of posterity. In politics, as in religion, 
there are devotees who show their reverence for a departed 
saint by converting his tomb into a sanctuary for crime. 
Receptacles of wickedness are suffered to remain undisturbed 
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in the neighbourhood of the Church which glories in the 
relics of some martyred apostle. Because he was merciful, 
his bones give security to assassins. Because he was chaste, 
the precinct of his temple is filled with licensed stews. 
Privileges. of an equally absurd kind have been set up against 
the jurisdiction of political philosophy.- Vile abuses cluster 
thick round. every glorious event, round .every venerable 
name ; and this evil assuredly calls for vigorous measures 
of literary police. But the proper course is to abate the 
nuisance without defacing the shrine, to drive out the 
gangs of thieves and prostitutes without doing foul and 
cowardly wrong. to the ashes of the illustrious dead.— 
(Macaulay, Critical and Historical Essays.) 


Ancient transactions,—-na neite vo tuit amsc 1 n- 
altoo; the eminent men of former generations,—-na 
rinnreapatt (dat. pl.) b4 mo cáit; There are no errors 
which are so likely . . ..—’Siao veapthaota n-ap '0Ó1C15e 
4 'oéAnrí attpip ota: Notice the inversion of direct and 
oblique relatives (Studies, Pt. I., p. go & 130) ; who have a just 
title to our. . .,—sup mait an ceapct otinne ... In 
politics, as in religion Say first—In religion, etc. and 
then add (in a new sentence) Map pin 'o á Lén 1 nsnóCaib 
poilicidesacts, Leip; there are devotees . . .,—tA vaoine, 
Tip é upipaim 4 taipoedéns10 140. .. For osoine, render- 
img ‘devotees,’ see Difference of tone or colour, Studies, 
Pt. II., pp. 7-8, sect. 12°); converting his tomb into a 
sanctuary for crime,—an coip a Gana 1 n-aice 4 Tuama 
VOTHEO FO mba LUSsVe VAOSAL 4 DP1Antcas é ; gloriesin.. ,— 
the personification is too strong for Irish. Use the adjective 
uspatl with “ martyred apostle ” to help to express the meaning; 
his bones give security,—here again avoid the personifi- 
cation; Privileges of an equally absurd kind,—Say—tm 
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ceant pan! Asgup ni Laga ná map 1p ceapic neite dipite 
4 Ceaouiscean; the jurisdiction of political philosophy,— 
peacts 7 náróce na h-edalsadsn 4 batneann te Hnotaib 
potlicirdeacca; Vile abuses cluster thick,—-eliminate the 
metaphor, and express the meaning clearly , literary police,— 
Luct copanta na UtprescTta ; vigorous measures ,— use 
Bac “oicesll a Deanam; Out of the last English sentence 
four sentences will be made in Irish. Study the treatment. 


San aon ampap na neite 00 tut amas 1n-ALLOD, iP 
cóir Otlinne, 7 finn $4 mea, Fetdm 4 VEanam V0’ eolar 
1 ealadain an Lae ino1u. If “oeimin, Leif, sun ceann ve 
ppiom-ouatsaipib an rtapuive é, nso Locts DO bi af nA 
pnnrespaib b4 md C4IL DO Cup 1 N-1GL DO'n TPaOsal. IP 
140 “OeANMAOTA N-ap DOGICISe 4 oéanrfí aitypip opts, 7 04 
bris pin, ip fiactanaigse 4 noctad, nd 140 fan 4 OMS 
af aoine sun mait an cespt Ootinne bert buiveac Viod, 
7 1ons5na 4 Oésanam i068. TA ODsoIne ann, 7 If é unnóim 
4 taipbéana1o T440 '00'N Naoth 4t4 Af neath, nA an Coin 
4 óéanam 1 n-á1Ce 4 TUAMAS, 10TfeO SO mb LUSAI0eE DAOSAL 
A vpiantsa é. Map pin 0 Á Lán 1 ngn6taib poilit1oeseca, 
Leip. 1 n-aice an créiDpéil ‘na bpuil Capi maipcips uspaitl 
éisin “á scoméao, 00d’ Féro0ip an uile fasap coipte 4 
belt ap prubst, 1 nd 'oéanr! ac PRaoitesd Leo. Toire so 
pov THOCAIPIe 45 on nom, parhluigcess (man “Ó ead) Sup 
cóin An oúnmanóbcóin 4 DUL raon; mó Tf in-aice a tapi 
pio 00 DEeInesd Aan Dtinmhapbsad. Toire an Seanmnaro- 
eact 4 belt áise pit 1 fit 4 ToOSóilt, ní mipve ceo A 
scinn 4 tabsipic 00 n méiqvopig 7 00 tucc onúire moqo- 
cTiméeall a tuama! Ni ceanc pan. ósur ni toga ná 
map if ceonc neite daipite 4 cesourgtesp wusipeannta, 
1 n-aimdeoin plesctsa 7 pdroTe nó h-eaLo on 4 boineann 
Le snotaib poilitrbeactsa. Nit act Odp oeineoó, ná NiL 
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'ouine cCltithail 04 n-ainmnigtesp, nd sun Leatryést 45 
'DA401n16 14° SO Minic ap nid ndipese E1s1n Vo Cup ingsniom. 
Ni fuldin OO Luct corants ns Licproeacta Bae DICeEsLL 4 
'oéanóm Af ón OLC PAn 00 VibificT. AC 04 DEine 4 oéanrón 
1APIPACT Af AN OLC DO VibIPIT, CA1CFAf An TUAMS DO COIMESD 
plan. Caitpap 54C S40010€ 7 54 méifoneac 00 Tioméine 
Aamsae 4f on votTeampull san ampap. AC pesacantap 17 
san éascóih 4 Oóéanam ap Caipib usirle nó mapd. Da 
meatcts an Sníom é pin, 1 DA mhallursce ! 


VIII. 


Saeoits 00 Cup sp an mDéanta ro i— 


“I shouldn't have supposed that there was anything 
in the world that could puzzle you.” 


“ Well, there aren't many things,” said Meldon frankly. 
“ In fact I’ve not yet come across anything which regularly 
defeated me when I gave my mind to it, but I don’t 
mind cwning up that just for the moment I’m bothered 
over one point in this business. How did Buckley know 
about the hole in the cliff? How did he locate the exact 
spot where the treasure lies ? He does know, for he walked 
straight up to it without hesitation. The minute he landed 
yesterday he went straight up to the top of that cliff. I 
thought that he was just a simple Member of Parliament 
looking for a view, but I was wrong. He was prospecting 
about for the best way of getting to that hole. Now, how 
did he know ? We only arrived at it by a process of exhaus- 
tive reasoning based on a careful examination of the locality. 
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He walks straight up to it as if he’d known all along exactly 
where to go.” 


“Perhaps he reasoned it out before he started.” 


“ He couldn't. No man on earth could. I couldn't 
have done it by myself. It wasn’t till I got to the spot 
that I was able to reconstruct the shipwreck, and track 
the working of the Spanish captains’ mind. That disposes 
of your first suggestion. Got another ? ” 


“Perhaps his grandfather knew the spot and made a 
note of it.” 


“ Won't wash either. We know that his grandfather 
couldn’t find the treasure any more than your’s could. 
If he’d known about that hole in the cliff he would have 
found the treasure.” 


“ Always supposing that its there,” said the Major. 
Meldon glared at him.—(Spanish Gold.) 
..’ said Meldon frankly,— 


) 


“Well, there aren't 
“ ó'omuisim nÁ Furr . n; the meaning of “ frankly ” is 
contained in sormuigim ; In fact,—better say,— 04 n-innypinn 
an fipinne; regularly,—an pao (this is the meaning here) é 
I don’t mind owning up,—ni mipve liom 4 0’ somal ; 
just for the moment, -1 Létaip na h-uaine ; the hole in the 
cliff,—an polt to « bet pan att: Notice wo, which is 
often requived in Ivish as well as the article ; also observe 
4 beac ; the exact spot,—exact will be made an adverb going 
with the verb in Irish ; He does know,—ip 'oeimin 50 Ópuilt 
‘por sige; without hesitation,—san son pioc 04 mhor 
ain: mote the “a.” Irish is less vague than English ; The 
minute . . .——ní cúirse ...; I thought he was just . . ,— 
‘00 theapap nd paid ann ac... .; looking for a view — 


¥ 
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peoapic bess 0 Fagssil 06 Féin: notice the addition ; He 
was prospecting\—in contrast to ‘‘I was wrong,” hence ar 
Aamtard is required ; prospecting about,—as infitcad na 
h-áice ; for,—péacainc cionnur ; the best way of getting,— 
use Double Relative Construction (Studies, Pt. I., pp. 114-116); 
how did he know,—add é beic ann 1 n-aon cox, and see 
Studies, Pt. II., p. 5, sect. 7°) ;a process. . . basedon.. ,— 
express the meaning. He walks. . ..—rpitio cuise an fean 
yo; reasoned it out,—fior fat an seit 00 Cuasprose ; 
No man on earth,—use ouine ná oaonnarve ; by myself,— 
uaim féin; reconstruct,—express the meaning ; track the 
working ,—eliminate the metaphor (Studies, Pt. II., pp. 3, 4); 
the Spanish captains’ mind,—add wo in Irish ; disposes of, — 
express the meaning with cot na fipinne; your first sug- 
gestion,—here again add wo, and for ‘ your’ see Studies 
Pt. L, p. 209; Won’t wash either,—this somewhat slangy 
expression had better be rendered,—ni 'oéantató pan an 5nd 
ac cóm bess; any more than,—ni tuga ná map... See 
Studies, Pt. I., p. 204; Always supposing,—’Sead, már 
Fion 

“Niopnb’ é mo tuaipim so mbead soinnid pé Luise 
na Sféine 4 CuinFe4 Ó 1 otesannta tu.” 

“ Somugim ná furl puinn,” app’ an Maototinac. 


“pá n-annrinn an fimnne, níon buait fam for umsam 
Aoinnid 4 Cuir 1 bpúnnc ap Fad mé nusip 4 CusoT Dom’ áine 


‘ 


é. SCni mypoe liom 4 0’ somal nd 50 BEUIL aon puinnte 
amáin ‘oe’n $nó fo 45 'oéanamh buspta dom 1 Latain na 
h-uaine. Cánb” fíor 00 Mac ui Duscatta an pott aoa 
belt pan AILL? Cionnup a vein ré amac com cpuinn rin 
an Áic “na bruit an c-ón i1órotac ann? Ip oeimiín 50 
bruit "Prop aise map 00 cuasro ré 'oineac 50 ‘oci an A1T 
són son proc 074 ampap ap. Ni cúirse Cáinis ré r0cip 
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invé ná pitvo pusp vipesc é so bóánh na haitle fin. Vo 
meapap nd plaid ann ac feipitie pimplide & bi 40’ 1appiard 
pevdazic bheos Ó F4s4it 06 Féin. Dí Deapmad opm ró 
méo pin. ip amtard 4 bi ré 45 infFiucsad na h-d1Te, FEACAINT 
cionnuyp ab’ fFeapp 4 Ó aimpeocad ré an poll tio. *Sead,— 
4c cá bFIOP 00 é beac ann 1 n-aon Cos >? ní bpuanomain-ne 
mac é so 'oci Sup Veineamaipi an 41 'O 1nfiúcA'o 50 Cuinn 
ósur ap éisin báir ip ead 4 Ó eis Linn, annpan péin, 
od Ca0b AN TSéil 4 Tabane D4 Céile. Ásur prio curse 
DIfedac an Fea fo, CÓm malt 1p 04 mbesd “fíor aise fan 
na h-aimpipie Canad api Ceapit 06 cusproac.” 


“ 0’ péroin Supd’ amhtard a Vein ré flop pat an pReit 
00 Cuapoae pul an Sluaip ré 1 n-aon cop.” 


“mi péesopad ré é. Ni féaofad Dune ná Vsonnasrde 
é. Ni féaopainn féin é DEansm usim Féin. So VTi 
sup Tnoirear an 41t 00 bi ré 45 Te1p opm a óéanam amac 
cionnur map 00 VeEeInesd an Longs-bpifesad, ná Cad 140 
na pmsaointe nab’ fuldip 4 Beit 1 n-saigne na Heaptaen 
Spéinnesc vo. 1r téir ón méro fin ná Fuil cnoc na Fiptinne 
af an scéao Cuimneam GO SOC. An built 4 maLainc 
‘pat 2’ 

“ D'rpéroin Suid’ arhtsard 4 bi eolap na h-áice 45d 
pean-ataip 7 Sup pspiob’ ré pior 6.” 

“Wi Oéanfard pan on 5nd ac C6m beas. TA “for 
Asóinn ná FESOF4O 0O fesan-sTalpi-pe ceacr TuoT Leip an 
On, 1 ni Luss nd man 4 Ó PéaofPad 4 fesn-staip pin é. 
04 mb’eol 06 an poll to 4 beIt ran AILL DO Seobsd ré 
An T-Oft 4cá 1DFOLAE ann.” 


“ *Seao,—map Fíon é belt ann 1 n-aon Cop,” apr’ an 
Captaen. 


níor Vein an Maovounac oc Slinnesamatine sip. 
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IX. 


Saevits 00 cup apt an mDéanta po :— 


This, therefore, was also St. Patrick’s teaching to the 
irish ; and in and after his time, not a single raiding expe- 
dition goes forth from Ireland. Kuno Meyer has shown 
that the military organisation of the Fianna still existed 
to some degree in early Christian Ireland ; but it gradually 
disappears, and in the seventh century the Irish kings 
cease to dwell, surrounded by their fighting men, in great 
permanent encampments like Tara and Ailinn . . . Another 
change that came about, not suddenly, but gradually during 
this period, is the extinction of the old lines of racial de- 
marcation in Ireland... In this connection we may 
note one feature of the Irish secular law, not traceable to 
the influence of Christianity. The word soerv, used as a 
noun, has two special meanings ; it means a freeman and 
it means a craftsman. The contrary term doey means 
unfree—in the sense of serfdom rather than of slavery ; 
there is a distinct term for “‘ slave,” viz., mugh. The plebeian 
communities are called doer-thuatha. The inference, there- 
fore, is that a skilled craftsman of unfree race, became 
by virtue of his craft a freeman.—MacNeill, Phases of Irish 
History, p. 229). 


This,—make it more explicit in Irish. The context 
shows it referred tc—yiotcain a belt aca teir an all thipac. 
For ro ve teasars, see Studies, Pt. I., p. 154; and,—beiter 
say 1'ocneo, aS 1t was a consequence of his teaching ; has shown, 
—vo taipdéain : the simple past tense in Irish has often the 
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force of a present perfect (or pluperfect) ; Studies, Pt. II, 
p- 9, sect. 15°; still existed,—n4 paib veipe te 5 
disappears,—the present tense will not do in Irish; Begin 
with ir amtaro ; and in the seventh century,—/for “ and” 
again use votpeo “for the same reason as given above ; cease 
to dwell,—the present tense must be changed ; encampments 
like Tara . . ..—say ‘in J. or A. or any encampments like 
them’; the old lines of racial demarcation,—an cuma “na 
noeisilti amac cine ó cine; In this connection,—vdtta 
an rséil ; we may note,—custap Fé nveazia ; not traceable 
to the influence of Christianity,—népb’ i an €asLair ré 
n'oeárn é ; has two special meanings,— change lo past tense ; 
it means, and it means —I1T 140 04 Ofig 140 ná re 
the inference, therefore, is,—-1otpeo nac mipoe 46 tupsine 


Vo tug PAopiaig nsomts fo ve teagars, leir ,00 
rmuinncip no h-Éineann, rioccáin a beit aca Leip an ALL- 
muipac ; votpeo n&p oeinead Ó Eipinn, le n-a Linn ná ‘na 
01410, O1flead 7 AON éneaC amáin. Do Ttasipbéain Kuno 
Meyer otinn né paib veipe Le néim miteadta na OFiann 
in Exqunn 10c0T4C€ aimpipe An Creroim,., AE 1p amlard 
4 61 Té 45 1MTeE ACT D141 AR n'01010, 1OTPEO, Tá PesCTHIAD 
aoir, nap SnáC 4 tutte le pugcib Eimeann corhnuive 1 
brocain na brean COmpaic 1 oCeamain ná 1 n-A1linn, ná 
1 Lonspopcaib map 14° 1 naon Cop. Cáinis acnú eite ann, 
teir, Le Linn na h-aimpipe pin. “1410 on n'o1410 00 cuine,4 ó 
'oeine Leitir an Scuma4 “n-4 n'De1i$iLcÍ amac cine 6 cine in- 
Eipinn. “OÁLCa4 an Tséilt, cuscon FE nOoeonA FO wut 
aoinníó 2mháin oá mbaineann te rean-o0lugtib Gineann, 
nánb” i an €astair ré noéan é. Di 04 óm ré Leit teir 
ón Opocal 5067, 7 é in’ ainmpocal. “S 140 04 bris 14° ná 
“naopteap,” 7 “ ceapoarde.” An focal 4 bi in’ agar 
rin amaé,—an focal doer—ir é bis 4 Bi Leir— - 'ouine 


c 
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nan Paoy, —-ac ni hamtaroO 4 C1alluigesO® fan ouine 4 
bead 1 noaoinre, (an focal mugh a C1altuigead ran), 
AC oune 4 bead “ns fPeipbipeac San Tuapapoat. Doer- 
thuatha ‘oo custi an on muinncip 4b’ iple ra Tcác, rotpeo 
nac mpoe 4 TtuPsine ,aon Ouine 4 bi oiLGe Ap Céifro, bio'ó 
so paid ré na Dsopf, Sup Gein psaopr-fFedapi VE, Oe Busad no 
céivoe pin. 


X. 


When the early physicists became aware of forces 
they could not understand, they tried to escape their 
difficulty by personifying the laws of nature and inventing 
‘spirits’ that controlled material phenomena. The 
The student of language, in the presence of the mysterious 
power which creates and changes language has been com- 
pelled to adopt this medizval procedure, and has vaguely 
defined by the name of “the Genius of Language ” the 
power that guides and controls its progress. If we ask 
ourselves who are the ministers of this power, and whence 
its decrees derive their binding force, we cannot find any 
definite answer to our question. It is not the grammarians 
and philologists who form or carry out its decisions; for 
the philologists disdain all responsibility, and the school- 
masters and grammarians generally oppose, and fight 
bitterly, but in vain, against the new developments. We 
can, perhaps, find its nearest analogy, in what, among 
social insects, we call, for lack of a more scientific name 
“the Spirit of the Hive.” This “spirit,” in societies of 
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bees, is supposed to direct their labours on a fixed plan, 
with intelligent consideration of needs and opportunities ; 
and although proceeding from no fixed authority it is yet 
operative in each member of the community. And so in 
each one of us the Genius of the Language finds an instru- 
ment for the carrying out of its decrees.—(The English 
Language, 1. Pearsall Smith, M.A., pp. 26-28). 


The early physicists, Na rcoLáintí a deinead n&ouip 
An Domain 0’ INnflaced pa Tpean-aimpip ; inventing “ spirits”’ 
that. controlled material phenomena,—teosaint opta sup 
“pproparoi ”” supb ead 4 plapann 54¢ 4 mbaineann Leir 
na oligcib pin; The student of language,—This sentence 
needs to be studied carefully. Begin with—May pin, Ler, 
00 Luct peptwourgte ceanstaca, which will render suffi- 
ciently the phrase—‘‘ to adopt this medizval procedure ” ; 
in the presence of,—nuaip ná Cu1510 piso ; join the power 
that guides and controls its progress ” with “ the power 
which creates and changes language ” ; the construction of 
the English sentence is somewhat artificial ; who are the 
ministers of this power,—c1a h-140 4 Cuipieann an COmact 
ran tbreróm, who form or carry out its decisions,—this 
need hardly be translated, as it ts only a re-echo of the previous 
—‘‘ whence its decrees derive their binding force ”; a 
oeineann é, will suffice , but in vain,—bio'ó ná h-é1puseann 
teo ; the new developments,—saé atypia ; its nearest analogy, 
ré nid ip veallpataise Leip; in societies of bees,—need 
hardly be translated , needs and opportunities,—sa¢ nid n-a 
mbead 540 Leip, 7 546 C401 4 Seobcí Curse ; finds an instru- 
ment,—avoid the personification implied in finds. 


Na rcoLáincí a Deinesd néotip an Domhain Dd 1nfiíúco 
T4 tresan-aimpip, ip minic 4 Sewwoip amsc neanc 41pute 
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4 bet pa n&otip pin, 7 nd cuistoír é. Sé reirc 4 Tappaing- 
(oir Cita annpan nÁ “ peappannsa” a d64nam oe ns 
DUS fin, map “Ó e4ó, 7 Leosaine opta Sup T proparoi ” 
sunb esd 4 piapann SoC 4 mbaineann Leif na OU515C1b. 
Map rin, teir, 00 Luct reptrourste Teangtaca. If amtard, 
—nuaip nÁ TUIZ10 [140 ón COMACET UATHAP4E HO 4 Cnuicn15- 
eann 7 4 Claocluigesnn Teanga, 7 4 Tusgann ré n-4 
méin Sac st piti 04 OTE1SeANN an an oteangain--nac fuldip Leo 
An ainm wo “ Spioparo na Teangsn” 00 Tabane wipt1, bio'o 
nsc pd-Léip Leo a opis. MA frappuigcesp €14 h-14°0 4 Cuipeann 
an Cómacc pan breióm, nó Cad 4 Cuineann 'fF1scs16 opainn 
A fleacta 00 éómLliona'ú, ní FASTA Fpeagpia beacc sp an 
pceeire. Ni h-1460 LucT NA Leaban Spamaosige, ná Luct 
cupita na otTeans5taca 15comparpdro le céite 4 Deineann 
é. Óin ip é veip an vapa opeam pan nace 140 péin ré 
n'oeáft é 1 n-aon Cop, 1 an CésO 'oneam 7 nó máótsircní 
peoile cui 140 fón So 014N1 Scoinmib soc aCnú, bi00 
ná h-éiptseann Leo. Sé nid ip 0e4LLÍÉocoise Leir, an nid 
50 OTUSAIMiD, 1mears nA mbeac, “ pploparo na cpuiceo1se”’ 
ain, Oeipitesp So noeineann an ppioparo fin paotap 
nó mbeac 00 Cup 1 péip 1 1 n-óroú, ré map 4 Cuisríoír 
SoC nid n-4 mbea'ó 54 leir, 1 SAC €401 4 Seobcol Curse ; 
óSuT bio'Ó ná Fuil beac aca níor usoaptdpaise ná a Céile, 
cuipvo piso le céile so héluinn inp sae SnÓó. An ón 
Scuma Scésons bionn Fac aoinne asoóinne os cabpia Leir 
ón rpíonó!o WO Na ceanson Cum 4 plescta Vo Cup 1bfe190M. 
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XI. 


Ssedilg 00 Cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


It is useless to debate in this place what O’Connell 
ought to have done to maintain the right of public meeting, 
or what he might have been expected to do after the specific 
language of the Mallow defiance. What he did was to 
protest against the illegality of the proclamation and 
submit actively and passively to its orders. He was the 
leader, alone commissioned to act with decisive authority, 
and he warned the people from appearing at the appointed 
place. By assiduous exertions of the local clergy and 
Kepeal wardens they were kept away, and a collision with 
the troops avoided. But such a termination of a move- 
ment so menacing and defiant was a decisive victory for 
the Government; they promptly improved the occasion 
by announcing in the Evening Mail their intention to 
arrest O’Connell and a batch of his associates on a charge 
of conspiracy to ‘excite ill-will among her Majesty’s 
subjects, and to weaken their confidence in the administ- 
ration of justice, and to obtain by unlawful methods a change 
in the constitution and government of the country, and 
for that purpose to excite dissatisfaction among her Majesty’s 
troops.” —(Life of Thomas Davis, pp 140-141, Gavan Duffy.) 


In this place,—anoir; to debate,—beit a5 cup if 45 
cúicearm : notice the progressive form (Studies, Pt. IT., p. 10) ; 
ought to have done,—after this insert—an uain pin (Studies, 
Pt. IL, p. 5); to maintain the right of public meeting,— 
cum cea cpuinniste Le Céile 00 Cup 1 n-áifúce DO Muinnetipt 
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na h-Gipeann ; after the specific language of the Mallow 
defiance,—ctpéip na cainnte Go 4 Sein ré COm TOSail fin 
as Matta; Begin the next sentence with—Oo fospaisead 
ná bead an ceso to cum cpuinnigte aca; The contrast 
between ‘to protest’ and ‘to submit’ must be brought out 
more pointedly in Irish. Say—bioo gun Labain pé1 Scoinnib 
an fós; actively and passively,—an S4C son cr4$ar 
cuma; He was the leader .. and he warned,—-again 
the opposition between these two statements must be expressed 
move pointedly in Irish ; the insertion of—asé ‘na 1410 pin 
after the first will suffice; and a collision,—say 1 ocpeo 
for and, as it introduces a consequence ; But such a termin- 
ation. . . was a decisive victory,—Say—bv’ fán veipe 
te... and then, in a new sentence,—v’ fan buotó os... 3 
so menacing and defiant,—04 mé10 4 BARAT 1p 4 thao1death; 
they promptly improved the occasion,—niopib é 4 noeapthao 
ran son Taipbe 00 bainc apf Ldéitpeac ; by announcing,— 


begin a new sentence,—’0’ fospatgeaosn . .; their in- 
tention,—so0 pabsaoap af ci. . .;on a charge of,—ga 
cup n-4 Leic . ..; of conspiring,—sup cusaoap 1 scorh- 
ceils: cuaoarp, etc., especially in metaphorical cases, to 
excite . . subjects,—-¢um na noaoine vo bored 1scoinmd 


na bainpiogna; administration of justice,—perom na 
noligte. 


Ni h-aon Taipbte Otinn bet as cup ip 45 ctuceath 
anoir, $4 flafpiaroe cao ba Ceapt 00 OG6mna4ll 6 Conailt 
6 'oéanam an uair pin, Cum Ces’ cfuinnuste Le céile 00 
cup in-d1ite 00 muinncip nA h-Óineann ; ná cao é an puo 
nán mipoe bet 45 ost aif usro chéir na cainnte vo a 
vein ré Com Togail fin a5 Matts. Oo fospargead ná 
bead an ceso ú'o Cum chuinnigte aca, 7 17 é pW 4 DEIN 
ón Conallac—bio0d sun tabsaip ré 15coinnib an FOspa— 
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ná Zéillead 06 af Sac aon tpasap cums. D'é caoireac 
é n-a paib an c-ús'ponCár romldn aise On bpobal, ae na 
01410 PIN OUbAINT ré LEO Fan TEACT FO h1on4d ón CpuinnisTte. 
Vo 'óein pasaipic na h-áice 4 Luct copanta an “ Repeal” sac 
ICE ALL Cum na n'oaotne DO CoimeÁ'o AMC Ón AIT 5 7 0 EI 
Leo, 1rotpeo nap TApla aon COMpac1OIP 140 Pan 7 ráis oiúiní 
Sapans. 0’ pin veipe teir an ngn6, 04 mér é 4 BAgaipicip 4 
maordeam. DO’ pin buald as muinncifh an Riagattaip. Niopb’ 
é a noeapnmao pan san taipbte oo bainc sp L&itpedc. 
O'fospaiseavan pan Evening Mail so pabsvap ap Ti an 
Conaltac 3 curo 04 tucc lednamna, DO FAbAéil, FA cun 
"nd Lett, sup Cusoap i scom-ceits “cum na nosoine 
'oo bporcú 1BFCoOmMNMb nA bainpiogna, Cum 4 N-1onNTA01b 
Aferdm na noligte 00 imgeaod, Cum puapad 7 pragattap 
nd cine D'stpu 1 n-ssaio na nolisce, 7 cum mí-néin 1 
mi-papam oOo Cup ap friúbaL 1 meoars Lucc apm nó 
bainpiogna.” 


XII. 


Ssevdils oo Cup ap ón mbeanta ro :— 
“Who are you and what are you doing here?” 
‘Damn it,” said the stranger. 


“I wish,” said Meldon, “that you wouldn't swear 
It’s bad form.” 


“Damn it,” said the stranger again with considerable 
emphasis. 


“Tye mentioned to you that I’m a parson. You 
must recognise that it’s considerably bad form to swear 
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when you're talking to me. You ought to remember my 
cloth.” 


The stranger grinned. 


“ There's devilish little cloth about you to remember 
this minute,” said he. “TI never saw a man with less. 
But anyway, I don’t care a tinker’s curse for your cloth 
or your religion either. Il swear if I like.” 


“You don’t quite catch my point,” said Meldon. 
“I don’t mind if you swear yourself blue in the face on 
ordinary occasions. But if you’re a gentleman,—and you 
look as if you wanted to be taken for one—you'll recognise 
that it’s bad form to swear when you're talking to me. 
Being a parson, I can’t swear back at you, and so you get 
an unfair advantage in any conversation that may be 
between us—the kind of advantage no gentleman would 
care to take.” 


“ Well I’m hanged!” 


“ Think over what I’ve said. I’m sure you'll come 
to see there's something in it.’—(Spanish Gold, p. 89) 

Damn it!—So mberud an od1abat leir cu! you 
wouldn't swear,—v4 n-é1peocté ap na mionnai móna 10; 
ov —04 Hewuiptésa uate ; It’s bad form,— ‘it’ will of 
course be 100, on account of the plural mionnaí moa; 
with considerable emphasis,—ni ba tpeipe ná an Céad waif ; 
I’ve mentioned to you,—Oubapt teat ceana will do, the 
Irish past tense has often the force of a present perfect, or 
even a pluperfect; that I’m a parson,—-the emphatic form 
45 required, and there will be a double sup (Studies, Pt. I., 
pp. 7-8) ; you must recognise,—logical necessity;—hence ni 
fuláin nó So oTUIgipn; considerably bad form,—sup m0 
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'onoC-múince 'óuic é; to swear,—Irish will use the pro- 
gressive form (Studies, Pt. II., p. ro, sect. 16°) ; my cloth,— 
mo céifeo 7 Mo CuLait (mo céifro would be quite sufficient, 
but it is necessary to add mo curait for the sake of the rejoinder); 
The stranger grinned,—voo leat 4 béoL on An n'ouine 
pacts Le sáiú ; I don’t care a tinker’s curse,—1p cuma 
liom pan anacain will do ; You don’t quite catch my point— 
Ip op €151n 4 Tuiseann cú mé; swear yourself blue in the 
face,—m4 'óeineann tu tu péin vo taccad; observe the 
various shades of meaning conveyed by this ‘ auxiliary ’ 
oeinim. Here it reflects the dogged determination of the man ; 
Well, I’m hanged,— óróe, muire, spesvad Cust, 4 OuIne, 
will perhaps be quite strong enough. Or—ip cuma tom fa 
olabat. The meaning of the English 1s somewhat vague. 


“Cia hé tups, 1 cad TA AdST Á DEAnamh annpo?” 


“So mbeiúú an o1mbsl leir cu,” app an ouine 
147 4CTS. 


“ De maic liom,” apy’ an Masovotnac, “04 n-éipeocta 
4T na monnasai mops GO. Ni cuibe ná ni cif 14°.” 


“So mbe1qud an o1abal Leip Tu,” spp’ an OuUIne 14pscTa 
aipip, ni ba tpeipe ná an Céad u 010. 


“-Ouvspc leat ceana Sun minipcipn Supb ead mé. 
Ni fuldipn nó so Ocuist Sun níó opoc-mtinte 'óuic é, 
bet 45 TAVAIPT NA míonnoí MOPA 7 TU 45 Laboinec Liompa. 
Niop mipoe Out cuimneam ap mo céim 7 4p mo éutait.’ 


» 


Oo lest 4 HEAL on an n'ouine 14fP4CTA LE sáifú. 


“ni feicim,” ap peipean, “so bruit puinn 'oe'n Cu LAiC 
umoc 1 Létaip nó h-uóine, So bréa roinn cuimnesam ain. 
óm bmíocoón ná Fescsa path soinne 4 bi Leac Com nocc 
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pan. Dé ooman é, 1p cuma liom pan anacain 00 Cé1qV0 
if 00 Culait if 00 cperoesnh. Tabppao pé mionnaí móna 
ar maic liom.” 


“4p an éisin a Cuiseann cú mé,” apy’ an Maovotinac. 
1r nó-Cuma Liomps má óeineann cú TH FEIN 00 TACTAD 45 
earsoiní aipeanntsa eile. AE mÁ T OUINe udspal TH, 
(7 “ré Deallpam 4tT& Ofte Supt mait teat so sceapfi Sunb 
esd), cuisrí! Ó TH Nac cube OWT bet 45 eapsaini, 7 cú 45 
c4ainne liom-ps. Minipcip 1p esd mé, 7 04 Big fin ni 
féaopainn beit 45 eapsyaini leat. Ap an scuma pan vo 
seobvts an buard opm 7 rann 45 cainnet,—nid nap Coin 7 
nár Cuibe Le 'outne uspal Deic 45 vylat ip.” 


“ Aroe, muire, ShRe4 040 Cús5oc, 4 Ourne.” 


“-Oecin mactnam ap a noubsapt Leac. Nit son ampar 
45am ná 50 ocwuip¢vd cú, Lust nó Mall, so bEUIL pmuT 
'oe'n éeanc ann.” 


XIII. 


Hsevitsy 00 Cup ap an mDéanta ro i— 


The fiercer the fight, the denser the crowd on either 
side, the more numerous were the wounded, for not a dart 
fell without effect amid such a mass of combatants. The 
Saguntines used the so-called “ falarica,’’ a missle with a 
pinewood shaft, smooth except at the extremity, from which 
an iron point projected. This, which, as in the “ pilum,” 
was of asquare form, was bound round with tow and smeared 
with pitch. The iron point of the weapon was three feet 
long, such as could pierce straight through the body as well 
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as the armour, and even if it stuck in the shield without 
penetrating the body, it caused intense panic ; discharged 
as it was with one half of it on fire, and carrying with it 
a flame fanned by the very motion into greater fury, it made 
the men throw off their armour, and exposed the soldier 
to the stroke which followed.—Livy, Book XXI). 


Make two sentences in Irish out of the first English one ; 
for not a dart,—begin with—ip arta, in the sense of 
“the reason being’ (English ‘ for’), amid such a mass of 
combatants, bi oipeso pan aca ann; begin a new sentence 
after ‘falarica’; a missle with a pinewood shaft,— cpann 
stúmaiTe ap an apm pan ; smooth except at the extremity,— 
7 é 50 bpeag pero 50 Oi 4 BA; from Wwhich,—avoid the 
relative, and say—  diof 14painn amac ap an mbar; This, 
which ... ,—again avoid the relative construction ; such 
as could pierce,—7 é Com pigin pin so . .; andeven.... 
panic,—7 04 pdimsead so bEAnfad ré pdarote ro T$16C, Son 
OUL TID 4n SCOLAinn Vo Cuinre4ó pan Féin peannps 7 uacbár 
fi an natharo ; observe the hendiadys in rcannna 3 uacbáT ; 
discharged as it was,—ip amtard 4 caitti é, 4 leat. . .; 
a flame fanned... into greater fury,—7 an taraip a5 
'Dul 1 mér 71 mine Leif an NSlusipeact cpio 4n sep; which 
followed,—a bi as TeacT ofita. 


D4 Oéine 4 bi an THOID, 7 04 LACT ón LUCT cómnóic 
af 5a TAOB, If E40 DA mó 00 Leonad Di0b. IP amLoró, 
bi .oine4ao pan sca ann, nÁ cuice4 Fifi aon Fs amáin son 
fe1om. 


"Sé apm 4 bi 45 Muinncip Sasuntum ná apm o1nbsiaicte 
go ocusci “falarica” aif. Cpann sitmaipe op an apm 
pan, 1 é so bheos pé1O So OT 4 BAP, 7 bíon 1splarnn amac 
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ar an mbán. Cuma ceapnosec 216, ap nop an “ pilum,” 
1 bapipac mófc'ocimceALL aif, 7 mc Pmespta Ce. Far 
Ti OTPoIgte T4 Díon 1apsainn, 7 é éóm móin pin Fo f4gao 
ré Lom vifpeac thio an scolainn 3 THIO an E10e. Agup 
04 pdinigead 50 branpsad ré róáróce To PHT, Fan out 
TIO An Scolsinn, Vo Cuipfead rón FEIN pCannpda 7 Ustbér 
Afi an namaro. Ip amar a caitti é, 4 leat tpié teint, 
1 an Lapaip 45 Oul 1 mévo 11 mine leir ón ngtusipeact 
TID AN sep, 1 'ocneo so Hewipesod an tear "P1ACAID an an 
naharo 4 n-é10e 00 Cutteamh DI0b, 7 140 FEIN 4 NOCT4O 
'oo n builte 4 bi ay TeEdCT OFT. 


XIV. 


Ssevits 00 Cup ap an mDéanta ro — 


Writers who attempt to criticise and estimate the value 
of different forms of speech, often begin with an air of im- 
partiality, but soon arrive at the comfortable conclusion 
that their own language, owing to its manifest advantages, 
its beauties, its rich powers of expression, is on the whole 
by far the best and noblest of all living forms of speech. 
The Frenchman, the German, the Italian, the Englishman, 
to each of whom his own literature and the great traditions 
of his national life are most dear and familiar, cannot help 
but feel that the vernacular in which these are embodied 
and expressed is, and must be, superior to the alien and 
awkward languages of his neighbours; nor can he easily 
escape the conclusion that in respect to his own speech, 
whatever has happened is an advantage, and whatever is 
is good.—The English Language, pp. 54-55, Smith). 
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Writers who,—Begin with introductory cá (Studies, 
Pt. I., pp. 209-210) ; to criticise . . speech,—ap teanstaca 
éasramts oo mear : (See Phrase-Nouns, Bracketed Con- 
struction, Studies, Pt. I., p. 159); Begin a new sentence 
after speech, with—1pr snat supb amtard; with an air of 
impartiality,—fé map ba Cuma Leo son teansa diob 
peacap 4 céile ; but soon arrive at the comfortable con- 
clusion,—a¢ ni fava 50 n-somuigro pad Sup 06C4 . j 
words denoting properly mental actions or states are some- 
times best translated by Irish words denoting the outward 
expression of such states or actions. These mental conditions 
cannot be known to others except in so far as they 
are externated in some way; owing to a : 
expression,—make a separate sentence of these words, =e 
lp i, Dap leo, . . ..; of whom . . familiar,— 
this parenthesis, as well as “in which these are embodied 
and expressed,” must be omitted here, and expressed later on ; 
the sentence would be insufferably cumbrous and complicated, 
if an attempt were made to follow the somewhat devious course 
of the English ; the alien and awkward,— this will be ex- 
pressed separately,—Teanstaca allmipac ip esd 140 pan 
1 140 acpannaée so mait; the parentheses referred to above 
will be rendered thus i—&c 10 teangain Féin 1p esd 00 
Seobsin licprdeact ‘vo Cine Féin, 7 cup pior sp nopanna 
árTra 00 finnresap bunaró, 7 17 140 Pan, 4p nóin, ip Dilre 
Lest, 7 1T 140 if feapip 4 TA afi Eola adc ; in respect to 
his own speech .. . advantage,—sup caipbte sub ead 
BAC nid 04 OT4pLa 00D’ Teansain Féin; whatever is is 
good,—sup mait supib ead SC ní'ú até innci. 


Cá pepibnedipi ann a eineann rappact af Teangtaca 
éasroóomLa 00 mesp, 7 nd buoóa FE LeIt 4 bionn inp na 
Teanytsacaib pin 00 éun 1 n-iút. Ip snác Supb amlaio 
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a copnuigro pia'd, FE Map ba Cuma Leo aon ceónsa Viob 
peacsp 4 Céile. AC ni F404 0O n-o0omuisío fog Huy 
06CA Sub 1 4 OTeANTSA FEIN on ceansa if Feat 7 IP Uaiple 
704 BEUIL ann. IP i, DAP Leo, 17 mó DUD 1 If LIS TAIPbTe 
1 1p roróbne aplabpsa, Asup Taitneann on cuoiúm fin 
Leo, nid nacionsns. Ip cuma €14 Cd Lpanncac, nó Seapnms- 
tneac, nó 1004L4C nó Sapansace Tu, ni FESOFAIP Son 4 hear 
Sup feapip ve teanssain 00 Teanga Fein ná óon ceansa : 
eile. Teangtaca alimipsc ip ead 140 pany, 7140 scpannsac 
so malt. SC v0’ teangain féin ip ead DO Seobasip 
Uutpideact 00 Cine Féin, 7 cup Tior af Nopannaib Appa 
oo Pinnresp bunoró, 7 If 140 Pan, án nóin, if OiLre Leac, 
1.17 160 if feonf CÁ sft €60L4T 2560. ASur ip Api E1gin 4 
© fFeaofaip gan a heap Sun taipbte SunD ead Fac nid 
04 OTS 000 Tteansain Féin, 7 Sul mait supb ead Soc 
ní ó 4T4 1NNT1. 


XV 


Saeodils 00 Cup apn an mDéanta ro i— 


For, if you will think, Socrates, of the effect which 
punishment has on evil-doers, you will see at once that 
in the opinion of mankind virtue may be acquired ; for no 
one punishes the evil-doer under the notion, or for the 
reason, that he has done wrong,—only the unreasonable 
fury of a beast acts in that way. But he who desires to 
inflict rational punishment does not retaliate for a past 
wrong, for that which is done cannot be undone, but he 
has regard to the future, and is desirous that the man 
who is punished may be deterred from doing wrong again. 
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And he implies that virtue is capable of being taught ; as 
he undoubtedly punishes for the sake of prevention. This 
is the notion of all who retaliate upon others either privately 
or publicly. And the Athenians, too, like other men, 
retaliate on,those whom they regard as evil-doers; and 
this argues them to be of the number of those who think 
that virtue may be acquired and taught. Thus far, Socrates, 
I have shown you clearly enough, if I am not mistaken, 
that your countrymen are right in admitting the tinker 
and the cobbler to advise about politics. (Plato, Charmides;. 


Of the effect — this ts too vague. Irish will particularise. 
Repeat the verb cuispip after the ma. . clause (Studies, 
Pt. 1., pp. 237-238) ; in the opinion,—supb é tuaipim na cine 
'paonna ; observe é (cuaium ts feminine): é stands prolepti- 
cally for the predicate, whereas cuaiyim is subject; that 
virtue may be acquired,—sup réroipn pubditci & Ó fár 


inouine; for no one. ., Óin ni nhathtard ; In the 
next sentence take the words—‘ But he who desires to inflict 
rational punishment . . has regard to the future” together, 


th2 intervening words—~‘‘ does not retaliate undone ” being 
expressed in a separate sentence, first,as being co-ordinate with the 
idea of the previous sentence ; rational, —oipearnac; has regard 
to,.—ar amlard 4 Cuimnigeann Tré... .; 1p amLard expresses 
the contrast between the irrational and the rational ; And he 
implies,—1tonann ran ip 4 740; punishes for the sake of 
prevention,—cusann ré an léspsd on fon an Leor; 
This is the notion,—Sin é 4 bíonn in. aisne os. .; This, 
as often, is best translated by yin (when it is retrospective,— 
and sometimes even when proleptic) (Studies, Pt. I., pp. 
52-53); privately or publicly,—uaio péin nó 1 n-ainm an 
rcáic ; whom they regard as evil-doers,—an muimncip ip 
iDÓ1C Leo 4 belt cionntac; repeat veinro p10 after cionnTsé 
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(Studies, Pt. I, pp. 237-238); and this argues them,— 


cuiscean ap pan sup... 


Map cuispipt Laitpeac, a Sócnacér, má cuimniíif aif 
cionnur maf 4 OeIneann píonóT an Ofoc-ouIne VO PMAcTH, 
cusp sunb é Tuaipim na cine O4onns Sup Féroip pubdsitei 
oO fár 1 n'ouine. Óin ni hamtard 4 cCuipipesd soinne 
pionor api an nopoc-duine ve bis so mbes nu éisin 
op on plise 'oéanc4 s15e,—ni VEdSNFAO sOINNE 46 an T- 
ainmoe sLLtSA San cuipsine & leicéro pin. Ni h-aon 
mait pilondor 1 n-A4Só10 An pedacaid, Gift an fluo ó CÁ DEANTS 
níl Leisear sip. AC an TE Fup Mian Leip píonór oipesamnse 
00 Cup afi ón n'ouine 4 CuiLLeann é, if amLoró 4 CuImMnNISeann 
ré of an am ocd Le TesCT, 1'ocneo, 4n TE 4 'o fuiLinseann 
an p10nÓóf, ná véanfard ré an pescsd aii. lonónn ran 
if 4 nóÓ Sup 0Ó01C Leip sun Fpéroin rubáiLtcí oo múineaó, 
Ó1f ip 'oeinan Sup ap pon an leaps 4 Cusann Té an Léara Ó. 
Sin é 4 bionn in’ aisne 45 SAC soinne 4 'Óeineann, uArd 
féin nó 1 n-ainm ón Scait, pionor 4 cun aft Outne eite. 
sur na h-ATENAIS, Leip, af nor '0601ne eite, 'oein!o F140 4n 
muinncip if O61C Léo 4 BEIT CiONNTAC, VEINID 140 14°0 4 
pianad. Cuiscean ap pan sup opeam ‘oe’n muinncip 140 
4 mesapann sun Fervoip pubditci 4 muinead. TA Taipoeants 
454m dnoip Out, 4 Socpacép, Toittéin so. teop,— muna 
bruil 'oeanmao ofim,—so mbionn an ceónc 45 00 cine 
nusip 6 Cuirt 1470 CúnTAÍ porlitisescta 1 Scomaipile 
An Tinncéipt 7 an Spéapaive. 


XVI. 


Saevdits 00 cup apt an mDéanLa po :— 


To allow a wrong opinion to become rooted is a very 
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dangerous form of neglect ; for just as weeds multiply in 
an unhoed field, and overtop and hide the-ears of corn, 
so that from a distance the corn is invisible, and finally 
the crop is altogether destroyed,— so false opinion, if it be 
not reproved and corrected, grows and gathers strength 
in the mind, till the grain of reason, that is the truth, is 
hidden by it, and being as it were buried, comes to nought. 
Oh! how great is the task which I have undertaken, of 
attempting now in this ode to hoe such an overgrown field 
as that of common opinion, which for so long has been left 
untilled! Truly, I do not purpose to cleanse it in every 
part, but only in those places where the grains of reason 
are not altogether choked; I purpose, I say, to set them 
right in whom, through their natural goodness, some glimmer 
of reason yet survives. As for the rest, they are worth 
no more thought than so many beasts of the field ; for to 
bring back to reason one in whom it has been wholly extin- 
guished, were no less a miracle, methinks, than to 
bring back from the dead him who had lain four days in 
the tomb.—(Dante,—On False Opinion). 


A very dangerous form of neglect,—Ruo faittigteac 
7 uo ana-conntabsitad, leir; 4 wrong opinion,—an 
Tuaipim vpessac,—notice the vivid definite article and the 
non-inflection of bpéagac (Studies, Pt. I., p. 239) ; to become 
rooted,—ppéamt pan aigne; overtop and hide,— 7 pé man 
& ctú'ouiseann 7 4 Ceileann ré... .; the crop,—this is 
an artificial repetition of ‘‘ the corn, —Ssay in Irish simply 
é; if it be not reproved and corrected,—muna n'oeincean i 
éeancú 7 sta; grows and gathers strength,—céioeann 
már uipits 7 fuinnesam inne; comes to nought,— é tabaipc 
an neam-níó (for ellipsis and change of construction, see 
Studies, Pt. I., pp. 193-196) ; I purpose, I say,— Sé cuinear 


D 
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nÓómham, soem; through their natural goodness,—cpé 
neaic 4 brégancacca; some glimmer of reason,—téar 
éisin oen tuipsinc ; As for the rest,—O4dtta na cov’ eile ; 
no more ... than so many beasts of the field,—ac¢ oipeao 
ip nd beitrd1g 4ltta; were no less a miracle,—niop tuga 
‘oe mipbaitc é; to bring back to reason,—an cuirsince 
0 aitbeovcaine. 


Ruo faltistesc 7 puro ana-conntabpitac, leir, if 
esd é Leosaine 00'n TuUAlIM BPessac préamti pan aigne. 
Oin, ré mon 4 méa'ouiseonn on ón palacap 1 nsonc són 
rfuinreao, 7 ré mon 4 Clú ouiseann 7 4 Ceileann ré “or, 
ón anbain, 10cneo ná réa4orá an T-apban feircinc comaLL 
uait 1n-aon Cop, 1 FE 'óeine so Loicteap ap FAO é —ón ón 
seums scésons on tTusipim bónéasoc, muna noeinctedsp i 
éeancú 7 stu, cTéroednn rór uinct 7 FuInnedam innt pan 
aigne, 50 0Ti 50 mbionn Hpdinne nó cuipsiona, 'ré pin an 
fifunne, cLú'ouisce ap ¢40 A1C1, 1OTPNEO SO Scuinceon FE Ceile 
é, “é tabasipc ap neamnio. Ó ! cao é map Paotap 4 Cuine4f' 
opm réin 40’ 1apipard an F4parg reo na OTuUsipmi HSceoieTc1ants 
0 fuinTe46,—FÁTAC 00 FÁS 0 COM Favs pan san faire | 
Ir rion nap Cuipeap pomam é Slansad so h-romtdén. Niop 
cuipesp,—a4e améin inp na n-diteannaib’ wo na bronann 
poinnt ve Spdinne na cuipsionsa Son múco Ó. 'Se Cuineor 
pomam, soeipim, nA 0401Ne DO Ceéoncú, “na branonn, cné 
ne4fc 4 bfOSantsecs, Léap éistn 'oe n cuir sine són CA0cs0. 
'DAL€4 na Co'0” eile oen Cine 'óaonna, ní tú rmaoineom 
Opts 140, 46 O1ne4o ADU nA KDEITIDIF allts. May nion 
Lúsa Ve minbúilc é, Dap Liompas, an TUIPsinT 0’ aitveooCainT 
pan aigne “nam micad af £40 1, ná an ouine to 4 Bi Ceitpe 
14 no Luge ro TUAMS DO TOSAINTE ó pn maid. 
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XVII. 

Ssevits 00 cup an mbDéanLa po :— 7 

He never condemned anything hastily or without 
taking the circumstances into'calculation. He would say,— 
Let us look at the road by which the fault has passed 
Being, as he called himself with a smile, an ex-sinner, 
he had none of the intrenchments of rigorism, and professed 
loudly, and careless of the frowns of the unco good, a doctrine 
which might be summed up nearly as follows :— 


“ Man has upon him the flesh which is at once his 
burden and his enemy. He must watch, restrain, and 
repress it, and only obey it in the last extremity. In this 
obedience there may still be a fault; but the fault thus 
committed is venial. It is a fall, but a fall on the knees, 
which may end in prayer. To be a saint is the exception, 
. to be a just man is the rule. Err, fail, sin, but be just. 
The least possible amount of sin is the law of man; no sin 
at all is the dream of angels. All that is earthly is sub- 
jected to sin, for it is a gravitation.”— (Les Misérables). 


Hastily,—po-obann; taking the circumstances into 
calculation,—an uile nid 'oán BAIN leir D'INfFIAesd 50 
maic; He would say,—ir é veipesd ré (Studies, Pt. L., 
pp. 16-17); by which the fault has passed,— n-an g§a1b 
an Coit; being . . . an ex-Sinner,—peacaé ab’ ead é Féin 
uain; he had none of the intrenchments of rigorism,— 
ni Févorad ré cpiusrd-bpeiteamntsap 00 Coróinc ; careless 
of the frowns of the unco good,—gan son beann aise An 
. Spuamvsct ná api 1om4ao maitespai nó noaoine bfoganta ; 
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a doctrine .. . follows,—as5 reo tiop éimm na 'ocuoimmí 
yin ; In this obedience there may still be a fault,—v’féroin 
Sup Locc sub ead an séittead pan; for double sup see 
Studies, Pt. I., pp. 7-8 ; which may end in prayer,—gsupb é 
4 verze, b'Féroitf, paroipeoipeacc (See Type III., Studies, 
Pt. I, pp. 27-28) ; To be a saint is the exception,—ip annam 
Of T40 4 Serbceap nom afi an oTALam ro; to be a just 
man is the rule,—coip ir coitéianca;. Err, sin.  just,— 
má 'óeineann Tu VDespMadD, TUITIM, Pescsd, DEIN DiCeslt 
afi son cums ap beic coin; the least possible amount of 
sin,—san peacad, sé 4 (115640 ip ip féroip 3 is the dream of 
angels, nit aon bpeit aif pin AC a5 aingeat ; for it is a gravi- 
tation,—map claoine ip ead on peacad, af nop cuirim 
soc tpuime so coóLam. 


Ni Osopad ré soinnid mnmó-obonn son on uile ní ó 
'oárt DAin Leip '1ínfiúcaú SO mart. “Sé veipesd ré — 
Téacamir ap an plige “n-Ag §a1b an coin. Peacac ad’ 
ead é Fein, ui, averpiesd ré, 1 é as míon-sáintóe, 7 04 
ónís pin ni Fféaoraó Tré cnuoróÓ-bneiceamncoT 00 CoPatnt. 
AC ip amlard 4 Cuineao ré a Tuaipimi ór Áfro 1n-101 'oo n 
TPAOSAL, 1 Son aon beann sige an Fpusamosact ná api 10M40 
maitespai nó nosaoine brósonca4. AH Teo ior éiúm na 
OTuAIpM pin — 


*Cotainn if ead an 'ouine, 7 TA An colainn fin no 
N-udlee sift, 7 na nariavo 06. Ni puLáin 06 beic $4 Faire, 
1 $á rmaccú, 7 $4 opusso pé, 7 San Héillead Vi ac nuóin 
ná bíonn Lteigesr ain. 0’ féroin Sup Loéc supib ead an 
SéillesoO pan, 4€ LoCcc folosts ip ead € Tuitim 06 
ip esd é san ampap, 4C TuITim so VTi 4 Sltinib’ amáin, 
gurb é a veipe, vb’ féroif, paropeoipeact. Ip snnam an 
Fad 4 S$eibcean naom an an OTALam ro. Cóir (r coite1AanTs. 
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M4 Oeineann TH en 0, TUITIM, pescad, DEIN DICeEALL 
sf aon Cuma ap belt cóin. Gan peacad, AC 4 Luigeso 
ar ir rérois, pin é 1p olige on Ouine. San peacad 1 
n-óon Cop, nil bpeic ap pin 4€ 45 aingeat. Cá n uile 
nid TAlmManoa FE DLIFE an peacsaid, mon CLaoine If ead 
AN peacad, af NOP TUITIM Fae Thuime so TALat.”’ 


XVIII. 


Saevits 00 cup apn an mbeéanta po :— 


The desertion of Tara does not stand alone, and can 
be explained without resort to the imaginative tales of a 
later age. Cruachain, the ancient seat of the Connaught 
kings, and Ailinn, the ancient seat of the Leinster kings, 
were also abandoned during this period. It was military 
kings who ruled from these strongholds, surrounded by 
strong permanent military forces. My first visit to Tara 
convinced me that what we see there is the remains of a 
great military encampment. So it appeared or was known 
to the tenth century poet Cinaed 0 h-Artacain, whose poem 
on Tara begins with the words “‘ Tara of Bregia, home of 
the warrior-bands.’”’ When the booty and captives of 
Britain and Gaul ceased to tempt and recompense a profe- 
ssional soldiery, and when the old fighting castes became 
gradually merged in the general population, military organi- 
sation died out in Ireland, not to re-appear until the intro- 
duction of the Galloglasses in the thirteenth century. That 
is one reason why Tara was deserted.—(MacNeill, Phases 
of Irish History, p. 235). 
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The desertion of Tara does not stand alone,—ni ón 
oTesmaipt móin 4 tépla. imteacc “ice 7 4 Hcuslracc ; 
Studies, Pt. II., p. 9, sect. 14°); Begin a new sentence 
after alone; can be explained,—ir févoip. an pséat v0 
míniú; from the strongholds,—say first, tongpuriic sb 
esd na pig-teagiaig pin; My first visit,—dn céso uain 
4 Cusdv4P So Ceamaty ; convinced me,— 0 buaites ipteac 
am’ aipne 50 o4insean ; what we see . encampments,— 
sufb é pasap Áic 4 bi ann n& Lonsbonc mop mileadTa ; 
whose poem begins,—maji cá 04n aise 4p’ corac (Intro- 
ductory c4, Studies, Pt. I., pp. 209-210) ; when the booty 
and captives . .,—observe how this sentence is dealt with ; 
booty and captives,—cpeac 7 cimi; ceased to tempt and 
recompense a professional soldiery,—express by n& vead 
'oe céifvo nÁ De éúnam acu ; Britain and Gaul,—pa Opeacain 
no T4 bTroinnc; military organisation died out,—oo 
7TS060 "Oe NOP Ns NZndt-Catanns 700 Coiméso; not to 
reappear .. introduction,—- níon tcopnuigesd aipip ai 
BO OCI Sup tugs ipceac; That js one reason why,—vbi 
an méro pin péin, Son 4 Tuillead 0’ Ánóm, “n-a Cúir Le... 


Ni on oCeamain amdin 4 TApits imteact piste 7 4 
Bcusallsact. Agup ip Fervoip_ an TSé4AL 00 minia san consnam 
6 rn PRésltaibd Piannuigescta Vo cumad 1 bao chéir 
na tnne pin.. Oo tpéi5 pi Connacct Chuscain, 7 00 Chéis 
fi Laigean Aitinn Le Linn na haimpipie cé4 ona. Lonsbuine 
abd esd nd fiS-CeosLois pin, 7 pigte miteaoets ab ead nd 
rice pin, 7 bio íomo'o Hndt-Catanna pargHoitipi aca nd 
'ocimceolt. An Céswo usp ó Cuar 50 Teathaip 00 
buailesad ipteac am’ aigne so oaingean gSupb é pasar: 
Ait 4 bi onn ná Lonspopc mon mitesots. Ip map pin 
00 Connactsp é 00 Cinaed 6 h-óncasáin, file 'oo main 
Tó n'oeiCm40 h-soip, man TA DAN sige ‘Daz corac :'— 

Temaipt Opes, baile na pian. 
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Nusip nd paw ann, a tuillead, patgortipi ná vesd 
'oe Ccéifro ná VE Cupam aca aé OUL anonn pa Dneacain nó 
To bFpainne 7 cneac 7 cimi oo Tabaipt leo 4 baile; 4 
nuaip nánb” FEeroip 4 Cuillea an pedan-cine 4 bI0D 45 
Tiíof-Cnoro 1 n-allLGo DO VeIsilT amaé ón Feortcr1antacc, 
00 fTAOSO VE nór na NHndt-Catanna DO Coiméao, 7 
nion ToOpnuigesd apip apt SO. OC1, pa CIA h-soip 04S, 
Sup cugad ipteae na SALLÓSLAIS. bi an mérvo pin péin, 
san a tuillesd 0 Spam, n-a éúir Le Teamaipn 4 TPEISiNT. 


XIX. 


Saevdits 00 cup ap an mbéapts po :— 


We are liable to make constant mistakes about the 
nature of practical wisdom, until we come to perceive 
that it consists not in any one predominant faculty or dis- 
position, but rather in a certain harmony amongst all the 
faculties and affections of the man. Where this harmony 
exists, there are likely to be well-chosen ends, and means 
judiciously adapted. But as it is, we see numerous instances 
of men who, with great abilities, accomplish nothing, and 
we are apt to vary our views of practical wisdom according 
tc the particular failings of these men. Sometimes we 
think it consists in having a definite purpose, and being 
constant toit. But take the case of a deeply selfish person : 
he will be constant enough to his purpose, and it will be 
a definite one. Very likely, too, it may not be founded 
upon unreasonable expectations. The object which he 
has in view may be a small thing ; but being as close to his 
eyes as to his heart, there will be times when he can see 
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nothing above it, or beyond it, or beside it. And so he 
may fail in practical wisdom.—(Help’s Essays Written in 
the Intervals of Business, p. 2). 


We are liable,— 1p po-wigupcte 'óúinn ; about the nature 
of practical wisdom,—10ct40b na neagna 00 4 PTItpuigeann 
beats sn ouine; until we come to perceive,—so oti ra 
'oeine SO OTUIFIMID ; predominant,—a bead 15ceannur no 
h-aigne (Studies, Pt. II., p 5, sect. 4°) ; rather,—sup o61¢1$e; 
all the faculties and affections of man,—c6émacta an 'ouine, 
Volt, TOIL 7 TUIPsinc; harmony amongst,—beit a5 cóm- 
otbfuúú te ¢céite; Where this harmony exists,—nuaip a 
bI'D P14’ of on Scuma pan ; well-chosen ends,—so ocwsf1d 
an 'ouine an nid if ceait 4 Désnam; Means judiciously 
adapted,—a roundabout expression is needed to give the 
meaning fully: But as it is—óc ip amtard man acd an 
TSé2L ; of great abilities,—cuipsint 7 éipim aigne tan bánh 
4C4; and we are apt to vary,—10Tpleo Sup DA405oL 'oúinn : 
‘and’ expresses a consequence ; according to the particular 
failings of these men,—oo péip map 4 Cimio a te1peann 
opts pan ; (Double Relative,—Studies, Pt. I., pp. 114-116) ; 
Sometimes we think—1p amtaro, uasipieannts, ip 0616 
Linn ; having a definite purpose and being constant to it,— 
POSS Ppeip1atta DO Beit as Ouine, 7 Son 4€ rón 00 bac 
(San ac pan= son aoinnid ac pan); But take the case 
of a deeply selfish person,— óc 04 mb” é an ouine é ná 
Bpsouigeann Ac é péin, péac so ...; he will be constant 

. and it will be a definite one,—say in Ivish—will have 
a definite purpose and be constant to it; the object may 
be a small thing,—04 fuapaige an nid rin; as close to his 
eyes as to his heart,—bionn «a ¢porve ip 4 fúite paroce 
ann ¢om olat pan; beyond it, tap amac; And so he 
may fail in practical wisdom,—4p an scuma ran ir Féroipi 
00 san bpeit an an eagna to. 
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Ip pO-uipipcte 'óúinn oeaspmsa0 4 Oéanath so minic 
V0TAOH na h-esgnsa VO 4 PCitipuisesnn bests sn “ouine, 
50 Ot, TA Deine, FSO OTUIFIMID NAC aon COthacc Arte 
4 bead igceannsp na h-aigne i, 4C Rup OGIise sunb é 
níó i, cómaóCca4 AN 'ouine, VOI, TOIL 4 TUIPSINT, Deir 45 
cóm-oibmiú Le céiLe. Nuaip 4 BID IAD Af an Scuma ran 
ip é 1p 0061C15e FO OTIS ón OuUine an nid if ceanc 4 
'óoéanam, 1 FO OTOSFAIOD FE 1 FO OTPeopdcaro ré so C14LLman 
na neite if piactanaé Cum cesact pusp leir ón níó pin 
AC 1T AMLAIO man 4T4 AN TSéAL, CÁ 4 Lán '0aoine, 7 TUIPSINT 
“1 éimm aigne tap bpp 404, 7 nA D14IO In ná 'oeineann 
4oinnid FOS4nta. 1 ocneo Sup DAOFAL 'oúinn án OTUsIPIM 
VOTAOD Na heagnd  a4Cnú, DO fein map a Cimio a teipeann 
opts pan. Ip Amaro, usaipeannts, if 061C Linn sunb é 
pud An easnoó pan, nd poss ppeip1alta 00 beit os ouine, 
1 Ban “4 bac age ac pan. AC 04 md’ é an 'ouine é ná 
snó óuiseann 4€ é réin, réac SO mbionn poss Fé Leic aise, 
7 ná bacann fré ac é. If 'ooca, leir, so mbionn a OdTtaiIn 
oe Cúir aise Le beic 45 Ost ap an nid 4 bíonn usid. OA 
fusapaige an nid pin, bionn 4 Cporve 7 4 Túile ráróce ann 
com olut pan Sunb arhtard ná féaoann ré, usipeannta, 
soinnid in 4on Cop feircinc ór cionn an niv fin, ná Tau 
amaé, ná na comsap. at an scume an ip réroin 06 
son opeit af an eagna v0. 


XX. 


Sae'óiLs 00 Cup ap an mbéanta po :— 


The Kingdom of Christ, though not of this world, 
yet is in the world, and has a visible, material, social shape. 
It consists of men, and has developed according to the laws 
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under which combinations of men develop. It has an 
external aspect similar to all other kingdoms.. We may 
generalize and include it as one among the various kinds 
of polity, as one among the empires, which have been 
upon the earth. It is called the fifth kingdom; and as 
being numbered with the previous four which were earthly, 
it is thereby, in fact, compared with them. We may write 
its history and make it look like those which were before 
or contemporary with it, as a man is like a monkey. Now 
we come at length to Mr. Milman ; this is what he has been 
doing. He has been viewing the history of the Church 
on the side of the world. Its rise from nothing, the gradual 
' aggrandizement of its bishops, the consolidation of its 
polity and government, its relation to powers of the earth 

. these are the subjects in which he delights, to which 
he has dedicated himself.— (Newman,—Milman’s View of 
Christianity). 


Has a visible, material, social shape,—o’p cuattacc i, 
cá cuma Pofetcre wIpd1 Sup’ wipipte 4 mocú ; consists of 
men,—oaoine osonna 4 CÁ innci; has developed,—-oo 
cuard pi 4 méro (Studies, Pt. II., pp. 9, IO, sect. 15°); We 
may generalize and include it,—fésopam out níor, 14 
ná pan 1 4 p40; it is thereby compared with them,— 
tásann pan SO Hewuipcean 1 scompapdro leo i; Now we 
come at length to Mr. M.: this. . . doing,—Sin é 'oineac an 
puwo acd ap piabat as Mr. Milman ; we come at length to,— 
place this after the preceding,—y cá pé1 n-am 'oúinn bneicea4- 
mnctap 4 Cobainc ain; the gradual aggrandizement of its 
bishops,—cionnup maj, O1ard sft 101419, 00 DeInesd DAOINE 
mops parobpe 04 h-eapbosaibd; the consolidation of its 
polity and government,—cionnur map co veinesd 4 
péim 4 a pleacta 00 neóncú 7 00 Cup roTtpeire. 
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Diod nae piogaéc pPaogatta piogaec Tora Cníorc ir 
Sf an paogsat po acd pi, spur, 6 T cuattacc i, CÁ cums 
ro-feicre uinúíí Supb uimTce 4 moti. “Oaoine oaonna 
4t& innt1, 7 04 OIF pin VO Cusro fi 1 MED DO néin na 
NOURTE 4 papiann Cuallacts 000nna4 COITCIANTA. Ip CoPmMait 
ó DeEALLPAM Le DEALLPAm aon fpi0§scTa eite. Feaoram ou 
nioro f14 ná pan 74740 Sun ceann ve pnd cuallactaib porti- 
TIDEACAI, nó ceann Ve PNsh-impipesctsid 4 bi on An OTALAM. 
An Cúiseaú pilogact 4 TuNtap wipiti, 7 Of puro so n- 
Aippmigcesp 1 Leip na ceitpe cinn paogatta eile 4 téinis 
poimpi, fásann pan Fo Heurpiteap 1 Hcomparpidro Leo. i. 
Ip réroin 4 PTA? 700 PSpiobsd ap Cums so pamtdctai i 
leo-pan 4 Téinig foimpi1, nó 4 bi ann te n-a Linn,—fé 
Map a pamluigceap an ouine leir an Apa! Sin é oineac 
an puo acd an pribat as Mr. Milman,—¥y cá ré in am oúinn 
bpeiteamntsp 4 CoDaoinc sip. Ip amlaró a PSpiobsnn ré 
TCoth na h-ECagsitre, FE mon n& besd pan Cagtsip ac 
fiogact faogalta: cionnur map 0 éis pi a neam-nio; 
cionnuy Msp, 01410 sf 1701410, DO oeinea4ú aoine móna 
parodpe COmscTACA OA h-eapbosaib; cionnur Map 00 
oeinesd 4 néim 7 4 plesacTs 00 neoncú 7 00 Cup 10TPEITe, 
1 cao é An boóinec 4TA stC1 Le COMACTAID NA TALMAN. Sin 
1460 na neite 4 tugann Tórom apne 06, 1 17 0616 ata ré 
cnéir é FEIN DO TAKsAINIT Pus SO h-1omLán. 


XXI. 


Soe'óits oo cup an ón mbDeéanLa fo 


And this favourable judgment of ourselves will especi- 
ally prevail, if we have the misfortune to have uninterrupted 
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health and high spirits, and domestic comfort. Health 
of body and mind is a great blessing, if we can bear it ; 
but unless chastened by watchings and fastings, it will 
commonly seduce a man into the notion that he is much 
better than he really is. Resistance to our acting rightly, 
whether it proceed from within or without, tries our principle; 
but when things go smoothly, and we have but to wish, 
and we can perform, we cannot tell how far we do or do not 
act from a sense of duty. When a man’s spirits are high, 
he is pleased with everything ; and with himself especially. 
He can act with vigour and promptness, and he mistakes 
this mere constitutional energy for strength of faith. He 
is cheerful and contented ; and he mistakes this for Christian 
peace. And, if happy in his family, he mistakes mere 
natural affection for Christian benevolence, and the con- 
firmed temper of Christian love. In short, he is in a dream, 
from which nothing will ordinarily rescue him except sharp 
affliction.—(Newman,—Parochial and Plain Sermons). 


Will especially prevail,—ip amtsar0 17 'póicise-oe 
'oúinn ; if we have the misfortune,—m4 bionn ré ve Cpann 
opainn ; health and high spirits, —ptdinte 7 poitbye ; bear it,— 
é fulans ; the é refers not to rLuáince but the possession of it ; 
by watchings and fastings,—te h-dipnedn 7 le thorsad; 
commonly seduce a man,—ip é veipe ber ain; the notion 
that he is much better than he really is,—an toma'o mear” 
ó teact aise sit péin ; Resistance to our acting rightly,— 
Nusp a bBuaileann connptaici 1 n-agard an éinc umainn ; 
‘ries our principle,—veinro piso pf BEOSANTACT DO Ppomad; 
when things go smoothly,—nuaip 4 bíonn an paogat 50 
bos againn ; and we have but to wish, and we can perform,— 
159 brésofam pé nid ip ToIL Linn 4 Déanam (for change 
of ccnstruction, see Studies, Pt. I., pp. 193-196) ; how far 
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we do or do not act from a sense of duty,—cia’ ca coirc 
sunb é án nouatsap é 4 Seinimio Sniom Aipite nó nac 
eso; with vigour and promptness,—te fuinneamh 1 te 
raoban; he mistakes this mere constitutional energy for 
strength of faith_in-ionao 4 tuipsine ... ip Athtaro 4 
ceapann ré . . .; for strength of faith,—sup neapit cperoitn 
sunb ead é (for double sup see Studies, Pt. L, pp. 7-8) ; 
mere natural affection,—cion ap 4 ¢ine; the confirmed 
temper of Christian love,—an §nét-captannacc ip oudt 
'oo n Criorturde ; In short,—ir é 4 fa0 ip 4 Seanp. ; 
except sharp afflictionm—muna murslocatd boro 4 
bu4ineam é. (Note the hendiadys.) 


Ip amtard ip “oóióise-oe 'óúinn an 'oeis-mear WO 4 
beic asainn opisinn Féin má bionn ré VE Clann onóinn 
Tutáince 7 froiltóne a Dbeic AaAsóinn ve $náú 7 veats 
compoposac. ip mop ón nid són ampap plaince cuipp 
iy anms “beit 45 Duine má féaoann ré é 'futans. aC 
muna n'oeineann ré é Féin VO rmaccú Le h-dipnedn 7 Le 
Tporysad if é 'oeine 4 De1ró sip, NA An 1oma'o mear’ 4 Ceacc 
aise ait péin. Nuaip 4 Busileann connTc4icí 1 n-45410 ón 
cit umainn, pé “cu tapmuié Sinn péin 0616 nó LaiPTis, 
oeinro pian án BPSSantact VO ppomad. AC nusipn 4 
bionn an paogal 50 bos ayainn 7 50 bréaoram pé Nid 
if TOIL Linn 4 Oéanam, If DEACAIP_ 4 40 €14” C4 coirc Supo 
é án nouatsar é 4 Oeintmio Sniom dipite, nó nac esd. 
Nusip 4 bionn Teappsc 1 n'ouine, Taltneann Fe s0innid 
Leip, 750 món-mós é Féin. Pésopard ré Hniom 4 Géanam 
Le fuinnesth 7 Le fpaobap, AC in-1onso 4 TuIpsine nd furl 
T4 méro Pin 4C nest curpip ip aigne, ip amlaid a Ceapann 
ré sun neanc cperoim sub ead é. MA bionn ré rórcó 
pusimnesapac in” algne ip amtard 4 Geapann ré Sunb i 
pioteain Cpriort 4 bionn aise. ósur má bíonn réan on 
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A CeAELAC If AMLSA1O 46 Ceaponn ré, 1N-10N4’D cion ón 4 
cine, sunDb é mu 4 bionn ose ná an Oeds-meinn 7 an 
Bndt-Capitanacct 1p oust ‘oon’ Chiopturde. "SE a fad 
ir 4 Sean sup ctarvobpeam 4 bionn 'A 'oéanam 06, 7 Sun 
ar, éisin 4 MuUpyldcard an T40$4L é, muna múrsLócaró 
boro 7 buoineom é. 


XXII. 


Sae'óits 00 cup ap an mDéanLa fos 


A single vast grey cloud covered the country, from 
which the small rain and mist had just begun to blow down 
in wavy sheets, alternately thick and thin. The trees 
of the fields and plantations writhed like miserable men 
as the air wound its way swiftly among them ; the lowest 
portions of their trunks, that had hardly ever been known 
to move, were visibly rocked by the fierce gusts, distressing 
the mind of the onlooker with its painful unwontedness, 
as when a strong man is seen to shed tears. Low-hanging 
boughs went up and down ; high and erect boughs went to 
and fro; the blasts being so irregular and divided into so 
many cross-currents, that neighbouring branches of the 
same tree swept the skies in independent motions, crossed 
each other or became entangled. Across the open spaces 
flew flocks of green and yellowish leaves which, after travell- 
ing a long distance from their parent trees, reached the 
ground and lay there with their undersides upward.— 
(Thomas Hardy,—Under the Greenwood Tree). 


Alternately thick and thin—curo aca cis, 7 curo 
4c4é ppdince ; had just begun to blow down,—’4 rérvead 
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anuap ap ceana féin (Studies, Pt. II., p. 4, sect. 2°) ; in 
wavy sheets, the metaphor must be toned down,—y teo of 
nop bpaiclin 4 bead Leatta THI an sep; writhed,—vi.. . . 
04 Luspgy4d 7 04 n-iomLors (Studies, Pt. II., p. 4, sect. 2°) ; 
like miserable men,—ap nor feap 4 bead 1mbuaipt ; as the 
air wound its way swiftly among them,—avoid the quasi- 
personification ; say simply—te tusatact 7 Le neat na 
saoite ; the lowest portions of their trunks,—na séasa 
ab” ipte; that had hardly ever been known,—né feactar 
quam... 4€ 50 h-annam; distressing the mind of the 
onlooker,—1o0tpeo so scuinreaó ré buoinc aipne onc 
beic a5 Féa4Caine (note the progressive form) ; painful,—need 
not be translated (Studies, Pt. II., p. 5, sect. 6°); as when 
a strong man is seen to shed tears,—make this a 
separate sentence ; low-hanging,—in aice an caium ; irregular, 
—nior tdrope ná 4 céite; divided into so many cross- 
currents, Com mé6p fan 1 Scomnib 4 Céile; swept the 
skies in independent motions,—v4 rcuab4d 1 bfan 6 céite, 
7 San ppleavscap 04 céite, creorna na ppéarita ; crossed 
each other or became entangled—iao cports af 4 céile, 
nó 1 n-aépann in-a céite; Across the open spaces,—pan 
Alt n& aio son cpainn ; flew flocks of green and yellowish 
leaves,—bi Duilleosg4 Blapa 7 ouilleosa vbypeac-burve 74 
oTioMaine na otéinc1b.. Omit “ parent ” (Studies, Pt. II., 
p- 5, sect. 6°). 


Do bi son PEAMALL MOP amáin ór cíonn na cine, 7 
é Dub 'oonca, 7 Cestannsa bessa ceoig 7 Feaptanna—cwui90 
4C4a TINS 7 Curd aca TSÁince— á pérvead anusp ap Ceansa 
Féin, 7 140 4p nóT bPAITLin a bead LestTa THID An óen. 
1nr na péipiceannaib 7 inp nó coilttib bi na cpainn, af 
nor fesp 4 BEAD 1 MbusINT, D4 Luapsad 7 04 n-omLors 
te Luatact 7 le neapt na sdoite. Na Séasa, abd’ irle, nd 
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feactar pam 45 corpipuigse a¢ 50 h-annam, ‘oo CÍFÁ anoir 
140 "04 Lusrsad Le pér0esd fioCman na Haoite, 1o0T peo 
yo scuipfesd Té busipic si5ne oft beIt 45 FEACaINT án 
pwo com neam-coitcianta pan. 04 Cuma é nó beIt 45 
Feacaine an fea Lároin Spovde 7 é as pileso ns n'oeon. 
T4 cpsaobscas in-sice an Tailim 45 Sab4sit pior puap; ns 
cpsobaca Aproa Vipescs Anonn if anall; Fac pre Saoite 
níor Lárone ná 4 céile, 7140 COM MOP Pan 1B CoOINNID 4 
Céile so paid cpaobvaca 4 b1 COMEsPAc 04 CéiLe "A P5usvad 
1 bF40 ó céile, 7 son pptleavacsr 04 Céile, Theapnsa nA 
Ppéspits, 1 140 CplorTa afi 4 Céile, nó in-acplann 1n-a céile. 
"San Áic ná piaib son Cplainn co bi OUILLeOos4 Slapa 7 
OUILLEOS4 Dpeac-bu1de 74 OTIOMAINT NA ODTAINTID 1 BEAD Ó 
rns cpannaid, 7 cnéir TUITIM Af ón OTALAM '001b, 0 fanaroip 
na Luise ann 7 4 0T406 ior fudsr. 


XXIII. 


Bsevils 00 cup ap an mDéanta po — 


Then began the flight of a great part of the army. 
And now neither lake nor mountain checked their rush of 
panic ; by every defile and height they sought blindly to 
escape, and arms and men were heaped upon each other. 
Many, finding no possibility of flight, waded into the shallows 
at the edge of the lake, advanced until they had only head 
and shoulders above the water, and at last drowned them- 
selves. Some in the frenzy of panic endeavoured to escape 
by swimming ; but the endeavour was endless and hopeless, 
and they either sunk in the depths when their courage 
failed them, or they wearied themselves in vain till they 
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could hardly struggle back to the shallows, where they 
were slaughtered in crowds: by the enemy’s cavalry which 
had now entered the water. Nearly six thousand men of 
the vanguard made a determined rush through the enemy, 
and got clear out of the defile, knowing nothing of what 
“ was happening behind them. Halting on some high ground, 
they could only hear the shouts of men and clashing of 
arms, but could not learn or see for the mist how the day 
was going. It was when the battle was decided that the 
increasing heat of the sun scattered the mist and cleared 
the sky. The bright light that now rested on hill and plain 
showed a ruinous defeat and a Roman army shamefully 
routed. Fearing that they might be seen in the. distance, 
and that the cavalry might be sent against them, they 
took up their standards and hurried away with all the 
speed they could.—(Livy, Book XXII). 


By every defile and height they sought blindly to escape, 
Sito an 45410 140 THE Hc céim 7 Con Soc Ap, 7 Gan usta 
ac oul ón natharo ; and arms and men were heaped upon 
each other,—ioctpeo so breicrd na h-aifm 7 na pin 1 n-aon 
éafn amáin of 4n ocoLam; Many. . waded,— Do bí a Lán 
ná 010 aon Breit aca an Teicead, TIP é nuo A óeine4 of 
ná SADÁáit irceac (see, for introductory cá, Studies, Pt. L, 
pp. 209-210) ; at last drowned themselves,—oo v4040 140 
ré deite ; Some... swimming,—i curo aca, 7 le neat 
fsonnna4, Cupgaoap Fe Tnám cum oul ón namaio; the 
endeavour was endless and hopeless,—vi ré gusan aca beit 
$4 1408010 pan ; they sunk in the depths when their courage 
failed them,—vo cailltti ap an mipnesé aca 1 OtTpeo So 
mbárócí 1470 ; or wearied themselves in vain,—no6 if amhta1o 
00 Coparvip 140 Féin Son coinóce ; where they were slaugh- 
tered,—insevi— nuaip. féavarvir Féin (Studies, Pt. II. 


E 
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p. 5, sect. 7°) bi mapcfluss an namao ann pomps, 1 00 
mapbuigci “na ‘ocdincib 140; observe the elimination of 
the relative clause—‘ which . .. water’; Nearly 6000,— 
out of the defile—wse introductory cA (past tense ; Studies, 
Pt. I., pp. 200-210), and then— 7 v0 Sabsvap Com merr- 
neamail 7 cOm fulnneamail fin THID ón namaro Sup Eps 
teo an céim amaé vo cup oíob ; the shouts of men and 
clashing of arms,-—-litipese na laoc, 7 C6m-bualsd na 
sclaromce ; how the day was going,—cao é an 'oeine bead 
An an tá; when the battle was decided,—nuaip 4 bi an 


cat bfmirce ofta; showed... routed,—va forttéip so 
paib rceimte 7 pussad afi Pluss na Romdnac; that the 
cavalry ... against them,—gso 5Scurmppi na Rrvoipi ap 4 


'ocóin; at the beginning of this sentence insert Sn meéuo 'oo 
£4540. beo 'óiob (Studies, Pt. II, p. 5, sect. 7°}; hurried 
away,.— pio cum pitibail 140. & 


Annpan 'oo Cornuis Cu10 MAT oen cTLuAX ap Te1cesd. 
sur bi oipeso pan ppannps opts um ón OCoCA fo ná 
TESOESO Loc ná TU140 140 4 Coinneáil rpearoo Fan fuT Le 
n-a n-anam. Siú'o spf 45410 140 THE HAC céim 1 Tap SOC 
Áfvr0, 3 Son usta AC OUL ón namá4ro, 1 ocneo so bóreicrá 
ainm 1 fifi 1 n-aon Capin ómáin sp an OTALAM. Di 4 tán 
ná paw aon Beit aca api Te1cesd, 7 14r é no 4 DEeInesosp 
ná 54ab4il 1ptesc pan uirse Esooiminn ag vpuac an Loca, 
“1 Slusipesct tThi0 50 O0Ti nd piaib Of cíonn uirse Viob 4c 
na plinnedin. Asgup 00 v4O4O 140 FE Deipe. Di curo 
4C4 7 Le nest PHannpia Cugaosp FE Tnám cum ‘oul ón 
namaio. AC bi ré ruon sca BEIT SA tapiparod pin; map 
ip 4mML41O DO CAILLTI Afi 4n Mipnesc 4c4 1 ocneo so mbAéI0TI 
140 ; nÓ 1f AMLAID 4 Coparoir 140 FEIN San taipvte so ti 
Sup ap €151n báir 40’ Feaoarvir filleao SO ‘oti an bpuse, 
1 nuain Feavasroir Féin, Bi Mapcfpluss an namao annpan 
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nmómpa; 7 00 monóuiscí na OTAINTID 140. “Do bi ruor Le 
ré mile oe pna fespaid 4 Bi af TOPAE, 7 00 Fabsoapi Com 
meipnesamail 7 Cóm fuinneamail pin TPO an namaro, Sup 
és Leo an céim amac 0 cup fob, Son son proc v4 
Flor ACA CHD 4 Ki an PIVBAL LaAircían Di0b. “Do rTadsoaqi 
Of muLLaC cnuic, ac ni paid Le h-saipeacTainT 4c4 ac Lidipieac 
nd LAOC “71 Cóm-bua4La4 na Fctaromte, 7 00 Coimedso an 
ceo 140 S4n 4 VEANAM ama C40 é an 'oeine 4 BEAD an on 
tá. huain 4 BI an cat bmúirce ofta if esd ‘DO théaoms 
af tear na Snhéine, 7 00 TSA1D€00 an ceo, 7 DO SLono'Ó 
an Trpéin. Nua 4 torpnuig na poittre bpeasta seata 
af Deic 45 Taitnesam ap Cnoc 7 sp mhacaipe, ba Porlléip, 
So plaid poeimte 7 pusgad ap Pluss ns ROMAnac. An méro 
“po £4540 beo Viob O'ApOUIFesoap Na bpAaTaca 7 PID 
cum piabsail 10 COm mean fr ODO Fesds0ap 6, af 
easla 50 breicfri 1 Hcéin 140, 7 FO Hcurpifi na Rroipi ap 4 
OTOIf. 


XXIV. 


Saevits v0 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


It was, indeed, in this century that the foundations 
were laid of the new and modern world in which we live ; 
old words were given new meanings, or borrowed to express 
the new conceptions, activities and interests which have 
coloured and formed the life of the last three centuries. 
To the most fundamental of these conceptions, and their 
immense effect on the vocabulary of English, we must 
devote a special chapter; but first of all it will be well to 

. mention the deposit of words left in the language by the 
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various historical and religious movements and events of 
the sixteenth and succeeding centuries.—(The English 
Language, p. 194,—Smith). 


In this century,—pa pémad soip o645 (this is clear 
from the context) ; the new and modern world in which we 
live,—an paogal nua po até 45o1nne ino; or borrowed 

. centuries,—begin a new sentence here; get rid of the 
negative, and place the latter portion of the sentence first ; 
new conceptions,—s Lán pmaointe nua; new activities 
and interests,—a tán gniomapta 7 snotai nán gnat; 
coloured and formed,—cpéip out 1 brerdm af signe 7 af 
beata an ouine ; the more fundamental of these conceptions, 
—na pmaointe b4 busnsdapaige onta pan; their immense 

. of English,—g4 ¢up in-1l cionnup map Acus opis 
na bfocal Véapta 04 mbsf. 


"Sa réma' soir 0645 1p esd 00 DEINead Toni af 
an fPaosal nus TO CÁ ino1u az5ainne 00 cumad. Le nn 
na h-aoire rin ip esd 4 0 TÁT Bac bris nus 1 broctaib 
pra. Laipugs ve pna tpi Céao DLs dain feo Fav Topainn 
c& ó Lán pmasointe nuda 7 4 Lán HGniomapts 7 Hnd6tai nap 
Snác cnéif UL 1 breroOmM an signe 7 an besTA an 'ouine. 
Ip amLaró, ó am so h-am, 00 TUSti nda FOCAIL Appa ipcteac 
T4 Cainnte cum 46 mbfús rúo 00 Cup1 -OTUIPSine. Ni mop 
'oúinn CA1o1010L FE Leic 0O PEpiobsd 45 Tagaipc 90 pns 
“pmaoincib bs bunsadaspaige Oita pan, 7 §4 Cup 1n-1úL cionnur 
man stpiig bhás na bfocal Déanta 04 mbánn. Ae cá ré 
com mait asoinn ap o9cúir cun ior 4 Oéanam ap ap FÁS 0 
'o” foclaib Pa Teansain, Oe Vespgaib Hse nid odp TApila 
00 Hn6taib paogatts 1 DO Cuppaib cperoim ón pémad 
601T VE4S ANUsP FO VTi ón Lá 1n'otu. 
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XXV. 


Saevits Do cup ap an mDeanta po :— 


Thus we find that in this branch of our enquiry there 
is one broad fact, which all must recognise and none can 
deny. No race of men has ever been. known which could 
not speak, nor any race of animals, which could, or which 
have made the first beginnings of intellectual language. 
Facts being the only groundwork of science here is un- 
doubtedly something whereon she may build an inference, 
and this inference will certainly not be that the faculties 
of men and animals are radically identical. And if we are 
told, as we certainly are, that it is more truly scientific 
to admit such identity, should there not be some other 
facts, still more significant and equally well established, 
to exhibit on the other side ?— (The Old ‘Riddle and the 
Newest Answer, p. 78). 


We find,—1r téin; in this branch of our enquiry,— 
an £410 4 bíonn 4n TAOH Pan VEN ceirc 'á plérbe asainn ; 
one bread fact,—aon nio amáin ; do not translate ‘ broad’ ; 
No race of men,—preface this by—’Sé nid é pin n&.. .; 
nor any race of animals which could, or which . . . language, 
—né& son trpagap sinmrote so paib fit Topac cainnte 
ceapaite aca, munad tonann 1p tpladbpa cearic ; (for munab. 
ionann ir, see Studies, Pt. I., p. 202) ; Facts being the only 
groundwork of science,—6 ’p é an píon ip fear oúinn if 
bunavap 00'n ealadain; build an inference,—oeimne 4 
óéanam vo fFifinni eite ; radically identical,—ionann nae 
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mop; as we certainly are (told),—ré map ip vein «4 
oeipcteap ; (see Double Relative Construction, Studies, Pt. 
I., pp. 114-116) ; should there not be... to exhibit on 
the other side,—a rhetorical. question ; say,—va €618 ‘00 
Lluct ón mopéagnuigte pan 4 deimnit te Fipfinni eile; 
equally well established,—(take this before “ still more 
significant ’’),—n-s mbes® 4 Comtpom O' uhe 04T opts; 
still more - significant, —a Cumppesd na Luge onáinn bun 
Fipunni sunb ead 140. 


Ip Léir, af an Scums pan, an fard's Bionn an caob 
pan 'oe'n Ceirc againn “4 pléive, So DFuilL aon nid amáin 
noí TfuLóin 00 Hac soinne 4 'o” &'omáóil, 7 nae cea'ouisce 
' aotnne 4 féansd. “Sé nid é pin'nd nAc eot 'oúinn son 
aicme 'oe'n cine O4onns hd 50 paid Uplabsia aca pram ; 
nó 40n TP4E4P AINMVOTE FO pai’ fit TOPE Cainnte ceapasite 
aca, munab 1onann ip plabsfia ceant. Ór é an fFiop if 
fear “oúinn ir bunsadsp 00'n ealadain, nit son ampop 
ná so bfrésofaid T1 On mé1’0 fin Tusr 'oeimne 4 Déanamh 
~o’ pipinni eile. Assur ip Léip Nac arhlaro 4 'oéanro1Óó TÍ 
Supb ionann nse mop cCÓmaoCc4 on 'ouine 3 COMACTA 14 
n-ainmrote. Ásur má 'einceaf Linn, ré map ip 'oeimin 
$ 'oeinceaf, Sup cipte 4 aomail Sunb 1onann 14°, ba Corp 
oo Luct án mbpésgnuigte pan a óeimniú Le fipinni e1te,— 
fipinni n-a mbesd 4 Comtpom oO UpTAdsf OTA, 7.4 CUIPfesd 
nó Luise Lom opainn sup fipunni Supt ead 14°0. 


XXVI._ 
Haevitls Vo cuz ap an mDéanta po :— 


We are apt to deceive ourselves, and to consider heaven 
a place like this earth; I mean, a place where everyone 
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may choose to take his own pleasures. We-see that in this 
world, active men have their own enjoyments, and domestic 
men have theirs; men of literature, of science, of political 
talent, have theit respective pursuits and pleasures. Hence 
we are led to act as if it will be the same in another world. 
The only difference we put between this world and the 
next, is that herve (as we well know) men are not always 
sure, but there, we suppose they will be always sure of obtain- 
ing what they seek after. -And accordingly we conclude. 
that any man, whatever his habits, tastes, or manner of 
life, if once admitted into heaven, would be happy there. 
Not that we altogether deny, that some preparation is 
necessary for the next world; but we do not estimate its 
real extent and importance. We think we can reconcile 
ourselves to God when we will ; as if nothing were required 
in the case of men in general, but some temporary attention, 
more than ordinary, to our religious duties,—some strict- 
ness, during our last sickness, in the services of the Church, 
as men of business arrange their letters and papers on 
taking a journey or balancing an account:—(Newman,— 
Parochial and Plain Sermons). 


We are apt to,—lr pd-bsogal 50 noeinmío . ; 
to consider,—a p40 Linn péin sup . . .; Í mean, a place,— 
nó sufib ait é, 4 meapap 4 740; active men,—(this must 
be expanded in Irish) na 'oaoine bíonn amuic ve $snác 7 
n-4 mbíonn 4 Lán Snotai sf T1úbaL aca; domestic men,— 
140 PAn 4 'o” fanann so bpless pocaip pa waite ; after this, 
vepeat cimivo ; Hence we are led to act,—’Sé tig ve pin 50 
noeinimio beac ; the only difference we put,—c4 ro, 4 
To amáin, ve 'óeirmróeacc . . DO néin man ó Cuisimío-ne 
é; here men are not... but there,—tvanspose the two 
clauses, putting the negative one last ; Not that we altogether, 
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—lNi n-amtard sveipmio, ám; but we do not—ac ir 
amtaro ná oeimmio ..; We think,—1p arta ip 0616 
tinn ; reconcile ourselves to God,—aitpige 4 Oéanamh cum 
'Dé ; some temporary attention, more than ordinary,—aipe 
fé Lett 4 tabaipc ap Fead TamaiLt (00 OUslZaipiv cperorm) ; 
as men of business,—-fé map, ingnotaib paogatta, 4 Oeinesnn 
'outne .. . 


lp p6-baossl so nveinmio inn Féin DO meALLaó, 
1 4 740 Linn féin Sup oealtpatsae Flaiteap VE teir an 
oTALAmM. Tó sunb óÁic é, 6 meoroT a fad, n-ón péroin 
00 SC ooinne 4 fossa DLéiriúin VO TAépplac Cuise Fein. 
Cimio, an an paogal po, na aoine bíonn amuic ‘ve SnÁc, 
7 n-a mbíonn 4 Lán Sno6tai sp T1úÚDoL aca, So mbíonn 4 
MALAITIT Ap FAD OE Caiteam aImpifie acd fedacsp 140 rón 
4 0 fanann 50 bpeas pocaiyp pa baile; cimio so mbionn 
Sno ré Leic 7 pléipitip ré leic ay tLuct teicpivesctas, Luct 
ealadan, Luct poilitideaétsa. “Sé C15 DE ran so n'oeinimí'o 
beat ré man 4d ionann an PsAosSatl eite 7 an paosat ro. TA 
TO, J To ómáin, 'oe 'óeirmróeacc 10918 AN PAOSAL To 1 ón 
PAOSAL eile, 'oo fei’ Map 4 Cuisimío-ne é, sun 001¢e linn: 
so mberd 'oeimne 4soinn TALL ap an nid CÁ uainn 0 Pagal, 
4c na€ 1 5comnurde 4 bionn on 'oeimne céa'ona Pan osoóinn 
1 bfur. Oá bis fin 'oeimmí'o Linn Féin, '0á Leiscí 'ouine 
iptesc 1 bFLaiceor DE, so mbeao an réon asin, 17 cuma 
€16 hé, nó Co 140 4 Déora nó 4 meon nó 4 mó'ó beaca4 ó 
aft ón róosol ro. Ni h-aomLarÓ saveipumio, ám, nac 540 
óon ullmu 1scóin 4n Tpaosgait eite. MAC 1p amtard nó 
‘oeinimio 4 mear igceapit cao é A FAOTAPaISe 7 A MEO 
le p40 An T-ultmt. Ip amtlaid ip OG1E Linn Sup réroin 
'oúinn actpisge 4 OGanamh Cum VE pé uain 1p TOIL Linn, 
com mait ip 04 mbsa nd vead D'flacaid af Ouine ve 
gnat, ac sine ré leic 4 Tabarpit, ap fesad tTamaill, 00 
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Ouadlsaipib cperoim; nÓ Aine níor feapip 4 Tabasipic 00 
feipbir na h-Cagaitre, nua 4 tagann vpeoiteact an bir 
SIf,—fée map, 1 ngndétaib faogsalts, 4 Oeineann 'ouine 
4 CU1D Leicneaca 3 páipéan 00 Cup 1OTPeO, PUL 4 DTEIDEANN 
ré an Tupup, nó pul 4 noeineann ré a Cunntaifi 00 focnú. 


XXVII. 


Ssevits Vo cup ap an m'béanta ro — 


At length he stood on the broken steps of the high 
altar, barefooted, as was the rule, and holding in his hand 
his pastoral staff, for the gemmed ring and jewelled mitre 
had become secular spoils. No obedient vassals came, 
man after man, to make their homage, and to offer the 
tribute which should provide their spiritual superior with 
palfrey and trappings. No Bishop assisted at the solemnity 
to receive into the higher ranks of the Church nobility a 
dignitary whose voice in the legislature was as potential 
as hisown. With hasty and maimed rites, the few remaining 
brethren stepped forward alternately to give their new 
Abbot the kiss of peace, in token of fraternal affection 
and spiritual homage. Mass was then hastily performed, 
but in such precipitation as if it had been hurried over 
rather to satisfy the scruples of a few youths, who were 
impatient to set out on a hunting party, than as if it made 
the most solemn part of a solemn ordination. 


Had become secular spoils,—ip amtard 4 bi tucc 
paogalta cnéif 140 pan 4 goro; no obedient vassals came 
. . to make their homage,—ni paib aon tucc Leanarina 
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ós ceacc na n'ouine if n& n'ouine, 7 sSéilLtea'ó aca Á Seolt- 
amainc ; (for the progressive form, see Studies, Pt. IL., p. 
Io, sect. 16°) ; to receive into the higher ranks of the Church 
nobility,—begin this sentence thus: bio Sup “arhtaro & bi 
'ouine mop aca ó $SLoco'ó iptesé imespe Luct m4 nC4 ns 
n-@asaitre ; at the solemnity,—1 Ldtaip na pollamnacta ; 
With hasty and maimed rites,—Sottathnact byte 
Oeitineapac abd ead €; to give the kiss of peace,—as 
Tabaifis pos na piotedéna: (oo'n Abb nus); pos nA 
piotcéna is a phrase-noun; fraternal affection,—va10 
bÉnác4rÓ4; spiritual homage,—séitltesad 04 cómacc 
rpiops0dtts ; performed,—ovo téigesd ; as if it made... 
ordination,—put these words before “ to satisfy . . party,’— 
thus :-—(com capsard pin Kup 0616 Lest) nace amtaro va 
curo é—an Cu10 b4 follatinaise—oe'n Coiprpiescad; to 
satisfy the scruples,—may fóram 00 Cosubur.. . 


Oo fearotm ré ré 'óeine an 45410 na pfom-ALcona 
amae.  € cor-noctaite, 00 néin na pUshlsc, 7 ón vACALL 
Ns Láim aise, 4C€ son 4n práinne peoomap na an mioét sreanta 
aise. Ip amvaro 4 bi LUCT T40054LC4 cnéir 140 Pan 4 $010. 
Ni par’ son uct teanamnsa 45 Teact ‘Na nouine 
ip na n'uine, 7 5éitles aca 'A Seallamaint, 7 cdin aca 
"A ofpail cuin eic ip 4 ér0e 00 foLácof, 04 n-uscécapdn 
rplopsodslts. Vi0d Sun) amtaro 4 bi ouine Mop Aca á 
SLaca&'ó iptesc 1 mesre LUCcT apts na h-Casaitpe,—ouine 
4 bead Com COmactsc Le h-aon espoos cum oliste 00 
cumsad—ni pidib son eapbos 1 létaipi na pottamnacta. 
Sollamnact byipte Vdeitinespac abd esd i. Vo tins 
nd bhóicne snior, “na nouine 1p "na woutne,—an mé10 
40 fan VI0b—A45 TAVAINT POS nd piotcdna o'n Abd nua, 
'n-a COMAsTA sft BAD OPACaNO4 7 Afi SéiLLe4 Ó 04 CÓThACc 
Pprofpisod_tsa. Annpan oo Léigead an c-óirnenn ré 
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'óeiCnear, —éóm Tapard pin Sun Odie Leac nae amtaro 
ba Curo é—an Curo b4 folLamnaise— oen Coirpescad, 
AC Hub amas 4 pitead thio map Táram ‘oo copsubur 
OS4nae éigin n-4 mbeaó Fonn opts OUL 45 r1aVac. 


XXVIII, 


Saeoits 00 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


Of the victors about two thousand fell. All the spoil, 
except the prisoners, was given to the soldiers, any cattle 
being also reserved which was recognised by the owners 
within thirty days. When they had returned to the camp, 
laden with booty, about four thousand of the volunteer 
slaves, who had fought rather feebly, and had not broken 
into the enemy’s lines with their comrades, fearing punish- 
ment, posted themselves on a hill not far from the camp. 
Next day they were marched down by their officers, and 
came, the last of all, to a gathering of the men, which 
Gracchus had summoned. The proconsul first rewarded 
with military gifts the old soldiers according to their re- 
spective courage and good service in the late action ; then, 
as regarded the volunteer-slaves, he said that he wished 
to praise all, worthy and unworthy alike, rather than on 
that day to punish a single man. “ I bid you all be free,” 
he added, “ and may this be for the good, the prosperity 
and the happiness of the State, as well as of yourselves.’’— 
(Livy,—Book XXIV). 


Of the victors about two thousand fell,—bDiov so 
pao an buaro 46 muinneip Spacenup, bi cTimceatt 4 thite 
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Acó cnéair cuicim ; all the spoil was given to the soldiers,— 
finish the sentence with this, the main, statement: “except 
the prisoners ” ; any cattle being also reserved,—say simply 
(caob amuic ve mna priorúnais). 7 ve pna buoib ; laden 
with booty,—7 4 nodtain aca oen ópeic ; posted them- 
selves,— v0 gabsvap Áic 7 10ns0 0616 péin ; but one must 
supply some such verb as S.usip with “ four thousand 
slaves,” and as this is a rather cumbrous subject, S.uaipesvati 
(amac) must be repeated after it (Studies, Pt. T., pp. 237-238) ; 
the relative clauses, ‘‘ who had fought ” “ and had not broken 

. comrades ” would make the sentence much too cumbrous 
in Irish. They, together with the phrase, “ fearing punish- 
ment,’ will constitute a new sentence. Begin with—ir 
amla1d 4 bi €4514 ota 50 scuinrí píon9r opts coirc 
nán . -.; which G. had summoned,—get rid of the relative, 
and say—Do bi opourste a5 Spacchup na pin 4 teact 1 
sceann 4 céile, 7 b'140 nó moss pan bo DEIVeannaise 4 
taims pa epuinnia ; May this be for the good,—1 supa’ 
fesppoe . .. 


Díoo 50 fab an buard a5 muinncín Spaccnup bi 
cimceallL OA mile aca cpéip cuitim. Lapmuie oe pna 
'pfiorúnais, 7 be Pna Du4ib 4 Ó sitin an Luct sun Leo 
14°0 LAiTC15 oe CfHOoCoó10 14, 00 CUS00Ó ón CneaCc so Léin 
00 Tna róis oiúifú. uain filleavap SO oti an Lonsponc, 
1 4 n0oóCain aca oen Cpeic, 00 Sluaip ciméealL ceitpe 
mile ve Tn mogaib 4 CÁinis 04 noeoin Féin ipTesc Pa 
COsad, 00 Sluaipeaoap amsc, 7 00 Fsbsoayi Alt 1 10nao 
'0Ó010 FEIN an mutLac cnuic 4,67 TAMALL beas ON Fcamets. 
Ip amtaid 4 bi easla ota SO SCuinfÍ pronor opta toire 
nap TporoeEaoai fl6-Calma, 1 nán BPUSsMo4p 1pTedac, Le n-4 
Bcompsoatib, 1 otpeapaib na namao. Lá 'p n-a máÁnac 
oo Cénsosp onuór FE éeannar 4 n-oirtseac. Do bi 
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opourgte 45 Spacchur na frp 00 tescc igceann 4 Céile; 
10’ 1wo ns moss pan ba VE1Veannasige 4 TAINIE T4 Cpuinniu- 
Ó” é Céad puD 4 DEIN an Ppfoconful ná na Tabftaipi ba 
Bnet 00 bponnsad usr on nA falpoitipi ba Pine, DO néinh 
man 4 bi TUILLte sca, Le n-a Scobnú 7 Le n-a ScCALmacc, 
Ta Cat. Annan, 10C400 na Mos, 'oubainc ré Bufo’ Fearn 
leir 140 50 Léim, 1017. OLc 7 MA4IT, DO MoLad, ná píonór 
4 Cup ap aoinne 4 leicéro ve Lé. “ ósur ófrouisim,. 
at Teirean, “ pib SO Léin 4 BEIT Paop, 7 Supa’ feapyvoe 7 
Suns’ ponarve 1 supa’ péanmaipe-ve ní h-amdin pib-pe 
AC an Scác 1 nbupt 'oceannca. 


XXIX. 


Ssevits 00 Cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


It is a commonplace to say that the dominant con- 
ception of modern times is that of science, of immutable 
law and order in the material universe. This great and 
fruitful perception so permeates our thought, and so deeply 
influences even those who most oppose it, that it is difficult 
to realise the mental consciousness of a time when it hardly 
existed. But if we study the vocabulary of science, the 
words by which its fundamental thoughts are expressed, 
we shall find that the greater part of them are not to be 
found in the English language a few centuries ago; or if 
they did exist, that they were used of religious institutions 
or human affairs ; that their transference to natural pheno- 
mena has been very gradual and late.—(The English Langu- 
age, Pp. 218, L. Pearsall Smith), 
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It is a commonplace to say,—tpr Léin -00 646 (07 ní 
540 4 p40); the dominant conception of modern times 
is that of science,—né cuimnigeann aigsne an ‘ouine trot 
Sf soinnid ip bunadspaise ná an nid if eoLo 04 ann ; 
immutable law and order,—jiap' 1 olige san Cl40clod: 
make three sentences out of the next English one ; so deeply 

. Oppose it,—ap Cuma, 04 mb’ 140 Luct cupita na 
Coinníb Féin 14°0, 50 pagad Té ns Luise ofits FO Osingedn ; 
But .. . science,—A¢ mA infiicaimio an Cainnt ealavanta ; 
we shall find,—ir é geobam amac ; a few centuries ago,— 
ATI nó 4 Ceataipi DE CéadTaIb DLIA%4N 6 Toin ; that they 
were used of. . .,.—5uyi focail Sun ead 140 4 bain Le . .; 
has been very gradual and late,—sup o1ard ap nA 1 
te fpiopoérdeannaige ; transference,—avoid the abstract of 
course (Studies, Pt. II., p. 9, sect. 14°). 


1r Léin 00 C4C ná CuImMseann aisne an outne 1n’01u 
At aoinnid ip buNadapaige nÁ an nid if ealada ann — ré 
rin, pap 1 OLIFe Fan CLAOCLOD 4 BbeIt pa ná'oúin DOMANDA. 
Ir maic an cuimnesm é, 7 1p tToptamaitl. Ip amtarod 4 
Lionann ré an aigne ap Cuma, 04 mb’ 140 Luct cun, nA 
coinnib péin 140, 5O pagad Té ns Luise ofits FO Vains5esn. 
04 néin yin if Dedcaip 'Oúinne 4 TUPSine C40 é map nhu'0 
aigne na noaoine tO 1n-AlLOD Fo pai’ an pmaoinesam fan 
1 n-eapnam opts. AC nd 1410 fan má infitcamio an 
cainnt edladant4,—na focal & Cuineann 1 n-10L 'oúinn 
no pmaointe if bunsadspaige 04 mMbainesann Leip an 
edaladain,—ir é Seobsm amac, nd paws an curo ip mó. 
'oiob Le F45áil in-son Cop pa Déanta, 4 thi nó 4a ceatatp 
oe CéSOTAID blian ó Poin; nó, má KiovDaP, Sup focal 
supd esd 140 4 bain Le cúnról cperoin nó te sno6tsi 
PAOSALTS 5 7 an OPIF Eslavdanta 4t4 snoir Leo, Sup 01010 
djt n'01410, 7 le fiop-OérdeAdnaige, 4 Ó” fár ré 10ONNTA. 
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XXX. 


Ssevils oo. Cup sf an mDéapla Toi 


It is also. to be noticed that in these accounts of the 
origin of language, the essential element of reason is always 
quietly smuggled in as a matter of course. Thus Mr. 
Darwin’s wisest of the pithecoids was able to “think of” 
a device for the information of his fellows. There is not 
the smallest doubt that any creature which had got so far 
as that would find what he wanted. It is but the old case 
of the man who was sure he could have written Hamlet 
had he had a mind to do so. Like him the ape might have 
made the invention if he had a mind to make it ;—only 
he had not got the mind. So, too, Professor Romanes’ 
missing links use tones and signs which acquire ‘‘ more 
and more ” the character of true speech ; which could not 
be unless they contained some measure of that character 
already. But it is just the first step thus ignored which 
spans the gulf between man and brute.—(The Old Riddle 
and the Newest Answer, p. 80). 


It is also to be noticed, ——C4 nid eile nac mipoe a 
tabainic ré noeapa; the origin of language,—ap cionnur 
0 ceapad únLabna ; the essential element of reason... . 
of course,—1r é nid é, ná 50 OTuUStap 1pteac FE Cele, 
man 4 “oéonFfá, 1 54an aon 1on$na4 VEanam ve, an piu ir 
pactanaige 00'n únL4Ú4a, 1. TUIPHIne 7 4nncLeaóc ; Thus,— 
dp on scuma pan ip ead; Mr. D.’s wisest of the pithecoids 
was able to,—oveip Ospbuin tinn so nóib ap Cumar an 
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“ 


Apa td, an ceann ab easnarve ve rn24 “ pithecoids ”.,.; 
Begin the next sentence with—Aon ainmioe o pasado com 
reo pan; It is but the old. case of the man,— Sé upodtta 
an tip to é; Like him,—omit altogether; only he had not 
got the mind —ac nd paid an signe aise Cuise; So, too,— 
dp on scuma scésonsa; use tones and signs,—veip ré 
so noeino Piso feíóm 'o” fuaomannoib 7 VE cómancoib 
nac 140; which acquire “ more and more” the character of 
true speech,—a bíonn, 01410, ap n'01010, As OUL 1scoramLaCc 
te h-únL2bna ceanc (Studies, Pt. IL, p. ro, sect. 16°); But 
it is just the first step thus ignored,—Asur ip é an corac 
rón oipedsc,—ctopae nad 110 ann, aé€ soeipctesp 4 61 onn,— 
4 0éanpad ; spans the gulf,—eliminate the metaphor and use 
TAbAITIT á Céile. 


Cá nTó eile nac mipoe 4 Coboinc FE n'oeana inp no 
ná ctnntaipib reo af cionnur 00 ceapsd tpladpa. “Sé 
nid é, ná so OTURTA ipteac FE CeilT, map 4 'oéanFá, 1 
son 40n 1íonsna4 Oéonam 'oe, an pu’ if praccanaigse on 
Uplabyis, .1. cuirsinc 7 inntleséc. Ap on scuma pan, 
ip ead, aver Dspbuin Linn so paib ap Cumurp an 4ps4 ti0,— 
an ceann ab’ eapnarve ve pna “ pithecoids ’’—cuirnneam 
of peipe 4ipite 4 Cabspipad eotLar 00'n Cu10 eite aca. on 
Ainmnroe 4 f4gao Com fooa pan, nil son arhpap 1 n-aon 
cop n& 50 bpuiseo ré an nid 4 bead uard. “Sé Bpodtta 
on fifi Wo é, aveipead so bEEADEAD ré an onáma DO 
“Hamlet “-'oo psppiobad, 04 mbead an fonn sip Cuise. 
'O'féa'or4'ú an T-Apa WO. 4n Treifpr tO 0 FÁSÁIL, 0A mbEead 
ré op apne aise é VEanamh,—ase nd palb an aigne aise 
curse. Ap an scuma scésona na “ missing links” 4 bíonn 
- ap piabat 45 “ Professor Romanes,” veip ré so nveinro 
feo ferom 0’ fuamannaid, “1 0e COmaptai nace isd, 4 
bionn, 01410 of 1701010, 45 OUL 1 Scopamlact te h-aplabpia 
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ceanc—fúo ná pésoparvir a óéanam, muna mbead 
coroC Ns h-tplab"s acs Cesans. sur ip é an topac pan 
Oipeac,—topac nd paid ann, AC averpitesp 4 BI ann,—<a 
óéanpa' NADU an ODUIne 7 ná 0úif an ainmíóe 4llta 00 
Cabaine ' á CéiLe. 


XXXI. 


Sae'óilts 00 cun ap an mDéanta ToS 


If this be so, it must necessarily follow that the Laws 
of Nature, as Science finds them operating, sufficiently 
explain not only all that happens-in our present world, 
but also all that must have happened while this world was 
being produced. According to what has already been 
said, by the “ Laws of Continuity ” no more can be signified 
than that Continuity is a fact, that the world has actually 
come to be what it is through the continual operation 
of just the same natural forces as we find at work to-day. 
That things did so happen we have not, and cannot have, 
direct evidence ; for no witness was there to report. We 
can but draw inferences from the present to the past, and 
agree that what Nature does to-day, she must have been 
capable of doing yesterday and the day before. Only 
thus can continuity of natural laws possibly be established. 
It would obviously be vain to argue that we must suppose 
no other forces ever to have acted than those we can observe, 
because, for all we know, other conditions may so have 
altered as to make their results altogether different from 
any of which we have experience.—(The Old Riddle and 
the Newest Answer, pp. 30-31). 
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If this be so,—ma ’p fiopn pan; it must necessarily 
follow,—ni futaip nó . . (Studies, Pt. L, pp. 205-206) ; 
the Laws of Nature .. operating,—oligte na ná'oúine 
FE Map 4 OEIP an eoLa4 04 4 Ó O1b;NS10 P1400 (Double Rela- 
tive, Studies, Pt. I., pp. 114 116) ; the Laws of Continuity,— 
OLit-Leanamnact oligte na ná'oúine ; that Continuity is 
a fact,—so leanann ferdm na nolgte pin of fesd ns 
psogat; that the world ... what it is,—sup vein oen 
ooman on ooman std; we have not, and cannot have, 
direct evidence,—begin the next sentence with ‘‘ cannot 
have ”: say here—nit & 'óeimniú cpuinn asainn, (Studies, 
Pt. I., pp. 55-57); then put the reason, “ for no witness 
.. report” along with Ni féaopad o bet; we can but draw 

. past,—Ac f¢éaofam, ón njv 4 Cuiceann omac anoir, 
A tuipsyine cao é an nid ndpb’ fuLáin 4 Teangab4ail pa 
trean-aimyift ; and agree,—begin a new sentence,—féaopam 
a pad... .; yesterday and the day before,—simply—yan 
am ocá caitce; Only thus can continuity of natural laws 
possibly be established,—4p an scuma pan amdin ip ead 
ip FEVOIP oúinn 4 Oeimniú Supb ionann ferdm na moliste 
ú'o 1p1t na paete ; It would obviously be vain to argue,— 
Ip Léin SO mbesd ré Fusp sgainn beIt FA Aiceath opainn 
féin; because . . . altered,—Map ip féroin supb amar 
4 bi—4 Fanfror OUInne—a MaALaipic ap Pad ve Cuma af nA 
neitib n-ar Dáin na OlIgte Leo; so as to make 
experience,—-1 plige ip ndpd 1onann 4 bferomM ná 4 OTOP4D 1T 
soinmd 4 Cimi0 45 TEACT 4PTA ANOIP. 


má Tr pion pan, ni fuldipn nó Sup leon ve miniú oligte 
na nó'púine, FE Map ADEIP AN EAL4O4 4 Ó” OIbIsIO 114°, 
ni h-amdin an ó OTUITeEANN amaé ón ón paosatl po anor, 
BC an 4 fad 45 TUITIN omaó an F410 4 Bi an oooman ro 'A 
cums. “Do néig ó BEUIL pdrote Ceana osóinn, sr: é ir 
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big Le OLUT-Leanamnact DLIgte na ná oúine, ná 50 Leanann 
FeroM na noligte pin ap fpead na paogsal; Sup vein oen 
OMAN An DOMSN ATA THE FE1OM F o1bfuúú no FCOMACT Scéaona 
'oineaC 4 Gimid “4 scun 1 beeromM ré Létaip. Nit a óeimniú 
cpuinn 45ainn Sup ap an Scuma pan vipesc 4 tuiTt Fac nid 
amac. Ni FéaofFad 4 belt, map n4 pats son finné ann 4 
0 FeaDPad éinnyinc odinn. Ac féeaofram, on nid 4 Cuiceann 
Amac ANOIP, 4TUIPSINT Ca é An ní naib’ Fuld 4 Ceansbáit 
patrean-aimypip. Feaopam 4 40, an n1Ó 4 Cimid “á 'oéanam 45 
ón néotup óoman oa tn'otu, Nae FULdIP NO SO paib a Cotpom 
oe COmacT a1c1 Cum NID man é 46 DEsanam fan 4am 4c 
caitte. Ap an Scuma pan amáin ip ead ip réroig oúinn 
a Ceimnit sun) ionann ferdm na noligte uo 1 pit na 
paete. Ip Léig FSO mbeaó ré fusp a5ainn bert $4 áiceam 
ofainn Féin ná path son COMaCT fudm ann aC nó COMAETA 
& TUSAIMI'D FE n'oeana anoir. Map ip réroin Supib amtaro 
ó bi—s sónfíor oOtinne—s mMalaipic ap pao Ve Cuma af 
nd neitib n-ar, Dáin na OLIste Leo, 1 Plige if nánb” 1onann 
ó brerdm ná A ODTOPSD a5ur soinnio a Cimio as teacTt 
4fTts anoir. s 


XX XII. 


Ssevils vo cup an an mbDéanta po: 


Romans, countrymen and lovers! hear me for my 
cause ; and be silent that you may hear; believe me for 
mine honour ; and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe ; censure me in your wisdom ; and awake your 
senses that you may the better judge. If there be any 
in this assembly, any dear friend of C sar’s, to him I say, 
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that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no less than his. If then 
that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Cesar, this 
is my answer,—Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Cesar were living, 
and die all slaves; than that Czsar were dead, to live all 
freemen? As Caesar loved me, I weep for him; as he 
was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was valiant, I honour 
him ; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him: There is tears, 
for his love ; joy, for his fortune ; honour for his valour ; 
and death, for his ambition. Who is here so base, that 
would be a bondman? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a Roman? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile, that will not love his country? If any, speak; for 
him have I offended. I pause for a reply . . . Then none 
have I offended. I have done no more to Cesar, than 
you should do to Brutus. The question of his death is 
enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein 
he was worthy; nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death.—(Shakespeare,—Julius Cesar). 


Romans,—& muinncip na Rorha; countrymen,—a 
Cneib mo tine outcaip; lovers,—a ¢céaipoe mo cumainn 
(In mo cumainn, ‘mo’ may be either an objective or a sub- 
jective genitive. Here st 1s objective) ; in your wisdom.— 
ó T m6 ir easnarde; that you may the better judge,— 


cum sup fespyvoe fé, oró fib mé mear ; to him I say,— 


tr é 'oeimm-re teip; that Brutus’ love... his,—nayp 
Lugs mo $náÓ-ro vo Caeran nd 4 Spo péin ; this is my 
answer,—y10 é mo ffeaspa ain; Not that ... Rome 


more,—nac smlard b4 LúSaroe mo $náó vo Caerap 6, 
AC Sufi morve mo Sad 00’n Roim é ; and die all slaves,— 
1 rib-re so léin -O'F4S4iL Dáir nbun nosopaid: (Studies, 
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Pt. I, pp. 147-148); I honour him,—cusaim upaim 06 
ann ; death for his ambition,—bár 0’4 rmop-av-f10 ; Who 
is here. ...? An atntaid 4cÁ aoinne annro, . .? 
so base,—c6m beas mear ain péin ; for him have I offended, 
—mMayp if Demin So beuilim cionnTsé na Coinnibd ; so rude,— 
Com bapbapda pan ; So vile,—cor meatca pan ; the question 
of his death,—ceirt 7 cúir a báir ; not extenuated.— san 
luiseaoú af. ... 


A muinntip na Roms, 4 theib mo Cine outcaip, 4 
c4iproe mo Ccumainn,—veimd éirceacc Liom af fon na 
ctipe 4t4 le plérdve asam. Eipcigid liom so Foil, Cum 
SO scloirpf1d 716; cpero1dmée af pon m’10onTAob tacta, 1bi0 'ó 
upaim 45416 DOM 1ONTAOHTACT Cum so Fcperof1d fib. Deno 
mé cdinead, ór pibip eagnaide ; 7 MUPHlsar1d bun Scéavpata 
1ocneo sun feapproe Feaopaid pib mé mear. MA cá aoinne 
T4 epuinniad TO ba Capa Dilip oo Caeran, ré oeimmre 
teir, nán Lús4 mo spdo-pa vo Caepap ná 4 $nóó fein. 
Annpan má fiíarnuiseann ré 'ófom co '00 bein DOM éimúse 
cum Caepaip, Pre Mo Fpeasps sift? Nac amtard ba Lúsaíoe 
mo Sad 00 Caeran é, a¢ Sup md10e mo E40 00'n Roim 
é. C1 ‘ca vd’ fear Ub, Caepap 00 beIt na beatard, 7 
yb 50 Léin 0 Fassail DóÁir nDÓun no40nÉnó4); nó Caeran 
oO fossil báir 4 rmríb-re Maipeaccainc ré fooinre? Di 
sSrÁ0 a5 Caerpap 0om,—csoinim 4 báT ; BI an c-á 0 AA, — 
oeinim Cóm-$sáiroeocoT Leip; ba CpdOOs an Haipproesc 
é,—cusam umam 06 ann; ac fonncuis ré Foplamap,— 
71 00 mapduisesr é. Sin caoine, agaib, 04 Hdd; 
comssiproescap, 04 fonar; wupaim 04 Cpovact, ósur 
bár, 04 mMop-sad-fid. An amar std soinne annro cóm. 
beas pan mear sift Féin So bFEUILINSZSe0c4d ré é beiú "na 
óboon?” M4 cá, Labpiad,—map if 'Oeimn so bpuiim 
cíonnc4C “na ComnibB. ón amtlard acd aoinne ánnro 
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cómh bapbapoa pan nánD” Áil teir Deic "na Rómánac ? 
ma cá, Labpad,— map ip 'oeimin so bpuilim cíonncac ns 
coinnib. Ón amtard 4t4 soinne annro Com-meatta pan 
ná Ful Hao aise 04 Cif, Féin? MA TA, Labpad,—map 
iy -oeithin so brurlim cionncsc nA Coinnib. Téim 45 
feiteam te freaspa... Ma’p ead níúm: cíonncac 1 
n-saomnnid. Nit oéantsa azam "00 Caepap at an nid 4 
'oéanr2 Ó Pib-pe Liomps. Cá ceirc 1 chip “a: báir Popiobts 
1 f£611L4 na catpac; San Luiseooú ón 4 méro Le ná é, ná 
afi 6 méro 4 'b” piúncac €; 7 Han cup Leir na coipctib ba 
C€4onncoC te n-a báT. : 


For purposes of comparison we append here a Scotch 
Gaelic rendering of above, which’ appeared in roIz :— 


*Romhanacha, luchd-duthch’, 
Agus: mo: chairdean ! eisdibh air sgáth 
Mo chuis-labhairt, ‘us bithibh samhach ' 
Gus an cluinn sibh ; cuiribh creideas ’s na 
‘Chanas mi an sgáth m’onair, ’s’na diultaibh 
Dhomh urram ; cronaichibh mi ‘nur gliocas ; 
Mosgailichibh bhur n-inntinnean’ gus am 
Bi bhur breith na’s cothromaiche ; ma tha 
Duine ’sam bith sa chuideachd seo a bha 
Na chaomh-charaid do Chaesar, ris-san 
Tha mi ’g rádh, nach robh grádh Bhrutuis na’s 
Lugh” na ghiadh-san ; ach ma dh’ fhoighnicheas 
*Charaid sin an t-aobhar a dh’eirich 
Mi an aghaidh Chaesair, is e seo 
M’ fhreagairt ;—cha’n e gu’n robh mo ghrádh do 
Chaesar na bu lugha, ach gu’n robh mo 
Ghradh do'n Róimhe na bu mho. Am bu 
Mhath leibh Caesar bhi bed agus sibh . 
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"Nur trailleanaich, no e bhi marbh ‘us 

Sibh ‘nur saoranaich ? Ghradhaich Caesar 
Mise, ’us do bhrigh sin tha mi gul 

Air a shon ; shoirbhich e, agus do 

Bhrigh sin ghairdich mi; bha e mishneachail, 
'S do bhrigh sin dh’ urramaich mi e, ach 
Bha e ailgheasach “us do bhrigh sin 

Marbh mie. Tha deóir air sgath a ghraidh ; 
Aoibhneas air sgáth ‘shoirbheachais ; urram 
Air sgath a mhisnich, agus bas air 

Sgath a shannt riaghlaidh, Cd tha seo cho - 
Truagh gu’m b’ fhearr leis a bhi na thraill ?. 
Ma tha neach ’sam bith, labhraidh e, air-san 
Chuir mi oilbheum. Có tha seo cho doirbh. 
Nach bitheadh na Romhanach? Ma tha 
Neach 'sam bith, labhradh e, air-san chuir 
Mi oilbheum. Có tha seo cho graineil 
Nach gradhaich a dhithaich? Ma tha neach 
'Sam bith, labhradh e, air-san chuir mi 
Oilbheum. Stadaidh mi airson freagairt .. .. .. 
I Cha ’n eil 

Oilbheum a’ tuiteam air neach ‘sam bith. 
Cha d’ rinn mi air Caesar nach deanadh 

Sibhs orm fhein; tha aobhar a bhais air 

A sgriobhadh sios an teampull Jupiteir, 

A ghlóir ’choisinn e gun lughdachadh, 

No an cron air na dh’ fhuiling e bas 

Air a meudachadh. 
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XX XIII. 


Saevdits 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


When five o’clock struck, the nun heard her say very 
softly and sweetly, “ As I am going away to-morrow, 
it was wrong of him not to come to-day.” Sister Simplice 
herself was surprised at M Madeleine’s delay. In the 
meanwhile Fantine looked up at the top of the bed, and 
seemed to be trying to remember something ; all at once 
she began singing in a voice faint as a sigh. It was an 
old cradle-song with which she had in former times lulled 
her little Cosette to sleep, and which had not once recurred 
to her during the five years she had been parted from her 
child. She sang.with so sad a voice and so soft an air, 
that it was enough to make anyone weep, even a nun. 
The sister, who was accustomed to austere things, felt a 
tear in her eye. The clock struck, and Fantine did not 
seem to hear it; she appeared not to pay any attention 
to the things around her. Sister Simplice sent a servant 
girl to inquire of the portress of the factory whether M. 
Madeleine had returned, and would be at the infirmary 
soon ; the girl came back in a few minutes. Fantine was 
still motionless and apparently engaged with her own 
thoughts. The servant told Sister Simplice in a very low 
voice that the Mayor had set off before six o’clock that 
morning in a small tilbury ; that he had gone alone with- 
out a driver ; that no one knew what direction he had taken, 
for while some said they had seen him going along the 
Arras road, others declared they had met him on the Paris 
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road. He was, as usual, very gentle, and he had merely 
told his servant she need not expect him that night.—(Les 
Misérables). 


When five o'clock struck,—omit ‘when’ and begin 
a new sentence after ‘ struck’ ; it was wrong of him,—v’otc 
uard-pean ; Sister Simplice herself,—Say first,—Simptir ab 
ainm on mnso1-pisasalta ; was surprised —.ctdinis ionsna4 
uinCí: Cáinis (not bi) implies the beginning of that state of 
mind ; looked up,—bi.. . a5 féacaine (Studies, Pt. II., 
p- 10, sect. 16°); and seemed to be trying,— 7, 00 péin 
deallpaim, a0’ 1appard; All at once she beganisinging ,— 
f1úo le ppeib i annpan a5 5ab4it ampdin ; in a voice faint 
as a Sigh,—a¢ ba Cuma 4 SLOP nó opnaigeat; It was an 
old cradle-song.—puantpatde Appa ab ead an c-amnán ; 


she sang... a nun,—bi 4 Sl6p C6m bnÉónac fan, 1 an 
fonn com binn fin so mbainfesd ré na oeon4 ón MnAsOI- 
quagatta féin; The sister . . in the eye,—Niop féao an 


cSiún Simplir san beit 45 piles ns nveop 04 mé10 pmacc 
& bi aici wipti Féin; F. did not ’seem to hear it,—niop 
'DÓ1C Lest op Paintin Sun as pi in aon con é ; she appeared 
not to,—Sé bs 0616 Lest uit, ná . . ; engaged with her 
own thoughts,—as voésanam 4 mactnaim wpici féin; that 
no one knew,—népb’ fíor 0’soinne . 


Do buailesd 6 CWS 4 CLOSE. VD’ ais an bean-pisgalta 
i $4 p40 50 ciúin 7 50 ceannra '— Ó r pud 50 mbeso-ps 
AE 1mteact imbA4ipiesc, b' olc uard-pean Son ceact ino1u.” 
Simplir 4b’ ainm 'ooin mnaor-pragatts. Cáins tongna 
wipt1 nusaip ná pai’ M. Maveteine as ceacc. Le n-a tinn 
fin 00 bi FainTin 45 Feacaine ruar an Ceann no Leabú 
7 i, DO néin OEaltpaimh, 40’ 1appard Cuimneam ap p90 
éi5in. Sito te. ppeib i annpan 45 S4D0óiL ampdin. AC 
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ba cuma 4 SLOP nó opnargesl. Suantparde Appa ab’. ead 
an c-amnán; 1 bio~d sup minic ceans 4 Cup Tí Copé10 bess 
A leanb, 4 Co0L4D Leip, nion CuImMMms fi ap o1pies’o y-aon 
u41n amdin Laipc1g ve pnd cúis bLIAONs "n-a paw pi psapita 
teir an teand. bi a Slop Goth bnónac fan, 7 an fFonn 
com binn pin, ,50 mbainpesd “ré na oeon4 On mnds01- 
pissalts péin. níon féao sn cSiún Simplir són bert 
45 pilesd na noeop, 04 mé10 pmsacc A Bi aici wipti Féin. 
00 bust an CLOS aipip, ac niopi 0616 Leac ap Paintin 
Buf aug pi é in son cop. “Sé -ba 0616 Lest winti, ná 
paid aon aipe a1c1 04 Cabaific 0 soinnid 04 plaid nd TimCedLt. 
700 Cup an Bean-pragatts an catliri aimpipe ré 'óéin an 
uige n-4 mbiod faintin a5 .obaip, $4 frapparde oe’n 
ooippesip ap pitt M. Madeleine, 7 an paoa so mbead ré 
45 ón otapilainn. ' O’PFILL an caitlin 1 Scíomn cúpla neomac. 
Oo bi Feintin son con 4 Cup Di, 7 1, DO néin Dealt pain, 
45 064nam a mMAacTnsaim u1piti péin. "OO 'LA&BAIT An Catlin 
aimpipe so ciúin §4 714d Leip an mnsoi-piagalts Sup mts 
an Mason nom 4 ré 4 CLOSE ap maroin 1 Seapdipte Deas ; 
é in’ -éonap 7 Son Tiomdnaroe aise; ndpb’ flor 0’ aoinne 
cao é An THEO KVAILL “n-aon Said ré. So noubaipc curo 
4C4 SO bredacaoap é 4aS SóDÁiLt an vOtaip SO h-Appar, 
1 curo eile aca So PApar; FO paiw ré sna-cidin, map 04 
gnét, 7 ná ouboóinc ré Le n-a feipbipeac ac nán S40 
Oi BeIT as Opat-aipi 1 SCóin ns horóce. 


XXXIV. 


Ssevits 00 Cup ap an mDeanta po — 


After a time the river became more than usually rapid 
from continuous rains, and drove the casks by cross eddy 
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to the-side'guarded by the enemy. There they were seen, 
sticking in beds of willow whicit grew on the banks, and 
the matter being reported to Hannibal, he set a strict watch, 
so that nothing sent to the town down the Volturnus might 
escape. him. However, a vast quantity of walnuts, thrown 
out of the Roman camp, and floated down the middle of 
the stream, was caught on hurdles. At last-the inhabitants 
were reduced to such want that they tried to chew leathern 
thongs and the hides of their shields, steeped in hot water, 
and scrupled not to devour mice, or, indeed, any living 
creature ; even every kind of grass and roots they tore 
up from the bottom of the walls. The enemy, having 
ploughed up all the grass-grown surface outside the ramparts, 
they sowed it with rape, upon which Hannibal exclaimed,— 
“ Am I to sit still before Casilinum till those seeds grow ? ” 
He who hitherto had not listened to a word about 
stipulations, now at last allowed them to discuss with 
him the ransom of free-born citizens. Seven ounces of 
gold was the price agreed on for each. Having received 
a guarantee of safety, they surrendered. They were kept 
in chains till all the gold was’ paid.—(Livy,—Bk. XXIII). 


Drove the casks by cross-eddy,—7 ‘00 dein fan, 1 an 
cuilite Cports na capes DO TiOMaInT ipcesae 1 Leic na 
némao; There they were seen, ... the banks,—Oo bi 
pailescsa 45 f4r 50 Tus aft opusc na habann, 7 00 
connactep ns cares 1140 ParoTe na mears ; he set a stricter 
watch,—vo méaoug peipean an Luct faipe ; a vast quantity 
of walnuts,—seapipa-curo cnotsa Franncsca; were re- 
duced to such want,—tainig sopita Com mon pan apn. . .; 
scrupled not,—niof bnéan teo ; even every kind of grass,— 
supply “ ná níon $nóin teo”’; The enemy . . .,—Sé vein 
an namaro annrpan, nda...: (nd is justified by the fact 
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that this was an extreme measure); they sowed it,—insert 
“ao ba Thait on more 4S muinncip an baoite é (Studies, 
Pt. IL, p. 5, sect. 7°) ; upon which Hannibal exclaimed,— 
Annan ip esd soubsipc Hannibal an focat to; Am I 


to sit,—dn amtard 4 caitfeao-pa fFanamaint...5 a 
word about stipulations,—aon cpdct ap Comsiallacaid ; 
Seven ounces... each,—Seact n-tnnpai op an ouine 


ón Lusc 00 pocpuigead estorita. 
° 


1 Bcionn Tamailt oo bi put ns h-sabsnn ay Oul 1 
mine Leip an riofcbáircí5, 7 oo Vein fan, if an Cu1lite 
CnoTC4, na capca DO T1OMAINT 1TCe€4C 1 leir na némaro. 
Oo bi Paileacs 45 For SFO Tus ón opuse ns h-obann, 7 
00 connactsf na capcsa 1 140 féldTe “na meas. “Do 
h-innpesad an pspéat 00 Nannibsal. “Do méa'ouis reirean 
an Luct Ffóine, 1 ocneo ná FEeaOFi sO1nNN1O 'oo Cuf LEIP an 
absainn anuor 50 OTi an baile mór 4 FAanfror “00. 1n” 
ótm'óeoin fin 00 caitead Feapipia-Curo cnd6tsa Frranncscs 
& Lonsporpic na Rómánac, 7 Cénaosp no cnd6ta pan snus 
óf bán, wipse 1 l4p an trpots, 7 VO fugsd ota 
le cliataib. Fé 'óeine cáins sSonc4 C6m mon pan an 
muinntip an baile so Scaitioir ns h-14114 Leacain 7 peiti 
na TC16C i1ptesc 1 n-uipse veipibTte, 7 14pipact 4 DEsnam an 
140 4 éCosótnc. Niop Bpéan teo Luca nó son cT4$4T 
aintide ‘O0'1te, nd niop Sdn Leo na ppéamaca 7 an fea 
4 bi as pár 45 bun na BFallsi DO TOC asnior, 7 4 'Ó 1tCe. 
'Sé 'oein An namaro annpan, nd 4 fab oen Talam ré 
Feap Lapmmc ve pnd fAllaib vo thesbsad. ÓC ba that 
ón maire 45 muinnecip an baile é, 00 Cuipesoap iol pdibe 
ann. Annan, ip ead, souvbasipit Nannibsat an focal vo— 
“An amtard 4 Caitpeao-pa fanamaine anno rocaip ÓT 
comaip Caplin so ‘oti So bP4pard an piot Go?” ósur 
viov nár toil leir so OTi pan Eipteact le h-aon THSCT 
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Of COINSMLLacaib OO Tug ré anoir 0616 Cead coinnce 
Leip 10TA00 fFuapsalta na raon. Seact n-tnnpsi dip an 
'ouine an Luac 00 focpuigesd eatopits. “Do cuard Nannidbar 
1 n-unn402T aif So teosfi psopt 140, 7 DO Héeilleaoan. 
AC DO Ccoimes040O 1 NFeiml1b 140 50 VTi Hust VDIoLsd an 
c-ón SO Léin. 


XXX V. 


Ssedits 00 cup an an mDéapta mo s— 


To turn, however, from these old controversies to 
secular matters, we find that the English language became 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, greatly enriched 
by far-fetched aud ex otic words, gathered from the distant 
East and West by the English travellers, merchants and 
adventurous pirates. The English people, who had so 
long used their energies in the vain attempt to conquer 
France, found now at last their true vocation in seaman- 
ship, and their truer place of expansion in the trade, and 
finally the empire, of India and America. The exotic 
words that had found their way into English before this 
date had, as we have seen, come almost entirely at second 
hand by the way of France; but now that England was 
forming a more independent civilisation of her own, and 
Englishmen were getting for themselves a wider knowledge 
of the world, the French influence, though still strong, 
was not paramount, and these travellers’ words were 
borrowed either directly from native languages, or from 
the speech of the Portuguese, Dutch and Spaniards, who 
had preceded English sailors in the distant countries of 
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the East and West.—(The English Language, pp. I97- 
198,—L. Pearsall Smith, M.A.\.. 


To turn,—Deimmir . . . 7 10mpoo; we find,—begin 
a new sentence here—Seovbsm amac; became. greatly en- 
riched,— sup Oeasard . . . 1 méro 1p. 1 méite; far-fetched 
and exotic words,—cnopac FOCAL 1apséca; the English 
people . . . France,—get rid of the relative (Studies, Pt. II., 
p- 6, sect. 9°); 'oo bi muinntip Sapansa cnéir 4 NiPc So 
téir DO Cur 1 bpeióm 40’ 140010 Duaccaine af an Ofpainnc ; 
‘vain’ will be expressed in a separate sentence :—ac bi 
ceipce opts stan; found their true vocation in seaman- 
ship ——Oubmaoan teo réin supb é b’ Pfeappa 061 'oul 
weeannsap na bpoinnsí mónmnoó; their truer place of ex- 
pansion,—7 supb é ba taipbise 0616 Diol ir Ceannac DO 


cup ap TiúboL ..; and finally the empire,—7 so mb’ 
téroif, in 'oeine ns VALS, FO BEUIFIIr ón Ldém-usctaip 
onco; The exotic words... France,—Na focait 1pacta 


00 Cépla pa Déanta poimip peo, cuisimio sup trio 4 
OFpainne 4 Cáins 4. Bfupmop CuSainn 6 Tioptaib’ eite; 
forming .. of her own,—bi... 40” 1opparo nora ré 
Leit 7 béaraA ré Leit 00 TCaspipac Cues péin ; ‘the French 
influence,—preface by—Taimig, ve pin; though still 
paramount,—n4a paib oipeso pan focal Frainncire á 
OTAVDAIPT 17Teac To Déanta 4 tuiltead; and these 
borrowed,—a¢. 5upb amtaio . ui. 


Deinimip no. reona-éeirceanna vO 00. Cup 1 Leat- 
TAOIH 7 10OMPGS af neitib paogatta. Seobsam amac sun 
Oeagard ón Déaptat mé10 71 méite, ó Lán ns réma'ó h-soire 
'oéas, Le cnóraC FOCAL 14P4CTA DO VEIN TaIPTeaLarote 
Sapanaca 7 ceannarote 7 fogturote mapa 00 bailiú ipTteac 
ann, 6’n o1pceap 7.6n- daptap 1 scéin. Oo bi muinncein 
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Sapana tpéip 4 npc So téir 00 Cup bpeióm 4°09’ 140810 
buactainet on an bFpainne. Ac bi Teipte on SLon. 
Dubpsos Leo Féin pé 'óeine Sub é b’ Fears OO1b OUL 
1 Sceannofr no bfaippsi moa, 7 sun é ba taipbise 0616 
'oÍOL tr Ceannsé 'oo Cup Af T1úboL Le muinnceih nA n-1n 01400 
1 te muinntip Ómeimoca4, 7 50 mb’ Féroitf, 1n'oeine nA 
'oála, so BFUISVIF An Lém-usctaip ofta pan. Na FOCAIL 
1apacTa 4 CánLa pa DéanLa pommip peo, tuisimio sup cpio 
ón bFpainne 00 Ténsosp 4 brpunmón CUSsinn 6 TCiopctard 
eite. S¢ bi muinncíin Sapansa anoip ad’ 1000410 nora 
Fé Leic 7 béspa FE leic 00 Tappac CUCA FEIN, 7 BI eoLor 
nior Fear aca '4 fPoldtap 0610 péin ap Coppa TAOS ALES. 
Cainig ve pin nÁ fi oine4o fan focal Fpamncipe.’4 
otabaipic ipcteac pa Déanta a Tuiltead, 4¢ suÍnó amta1o 
4 TURSO nA TEAM TAIPTEALAIOTE HD Sf 1apact Ó Tnó 
TeANZtacaib 4 bi 7A Labarpit 1 OTIoptald (scéin, nó b’ Fér 0171 
6 Cainnt na bPopcmséilesé nó na vPléimionnac nó no 
Spédinnesé 4 bi inp nda Tioptaib’ pin ful an Cuin son 
Maipnéstsc Sspanse cor ón CoLóm Tipm an Oipctip nó an 
1a4n€o15. 


XXXVI. 


Sseodits 00 cun ón an mbeanta po — 


Just as a pilgrim Journeying along a road on which 
he has never been before thinks that each house he sees 
in the distance is the inn, and finding that it is not, sets 
his hopes on the next, and so on with house after house, 
until at last he comes to the inn ; in like manner the soul 
of man, as soon-as.she enters on the new and untried path- 
way of this life, directs her eyes towards the goal of the 
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Supreme Good, and whatever she sees with any appearance 
of good in it, thinks that is the object of her quest. And 
because at first her knowledge is imperfect, owing to in- 
experience and lack of instruction, things of little worth 
appear to her of great worth, and so she begins by fixing 
her desires upon these. Hence we see children first of all 
set their hearts on an apple; then at a later stage, they 
want a bird; then, later, fine clothes; then a horse, and 
then a mistress ; then they want money, at first a little, 
then a great deal, and at last a gold-mine. And this happens 
because in none of these things does a man find what he 
is in search of, but thinks he will come upon it a little further 
on.—(Dante,—On the Growth of Man’s Desires). 


Just as,—Nuaip & bionn ...; journeying along a 
road on which he has never been before,—ag cup ve, fan 
votaip, 1 Son eotar na plige aise; thinks,—ip amtard ir 
'Dó1C leir ; and finding that it is not,—(new sentence)—¢ 
nusip 4 Cionn ré nae é ; sets his hopes on the nex t,—cuipeann 
Té 4 Óú1il T4 Céa0 C18 eile ; in like manner the soul of man,— 
mar pin v’anam an Ouine, leir ; aS soon as she enters on 
the new and untried pathway of this life,—com tuat ip 
4 topnuigesnn on ‘OuUuine an BOTA nó bestTAD ro DO Cup 
'oe, 1 Són colar na lige sige pór ; the goal,—omut altogether 
(Studies, Pt. II., p. 5, sect. 6°); the Supreme Good,— 
an ní'ó ip mait tan Hac nid; thinks that it is the object of 
her quest,—pamtuigeann ré sunb é an pu’o 4 bionn urd é; 
imperfect,—nac p6-beact . . .; owing to inexperience and 
lack of instruction,—cpé earba taitige 7 ceasaips ; Hence 
we see children first of all set their hearts —man geatt 
ain pin, ipead, 4 CÍmío an 'ouine, 7 San aise á pannca 
af oct, (7 é “na Lean’ )ac .; And this happens be- 
cause . . ..— sur ip é cúir so pdinigeann pan, mas... 
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(See Identification, Type II d., Studies, Pt. I., p. 25); 
thinks he will come upon it a little further on,—ip arhtaro 
A mearann ré so OTiocesald ré fudsr Leif api BALL. 


Nuaip 4 bionn 'oeonatróe 45 CUP DE FAN bOtAIP, 7 
San eolar na plife aise, 1 amtaro ip 001 Leip, Sac T15 
4 Cionn ré TAMALL 41D, Sunb é an TIF caboifhne é. AC nuaip 
4 Cionn ré nac é, cuineann ré 4 Óúil Pa Céad 1S eite, 7 
man Fin '0Ó1Ú0, 01410 Sf n'O01410; FO OTi PA oeine so OTIF ré 
50 Oti An TIF Ór 02. Map pin anam an outne, Leip,— 
com Lust ip 4 Cornuiseann an oOuine ap BOTAN ná bec 
To 00 Cup Oe, 7 san eolar na lige sige for, Dip1seann 
ré 4 PUIL an An nid ip meic Tap Sac niv, 7 pé nid ir 
DEALLPATAE Leif an MaIT Pan sf 40n TPASAf cuma, ramLuis- 
eann ré sunb é an TU 4 bionn usaid é. Assur ve os 
nace nó-beacc An T-e0lsp & bionn 41Fe afl OTHIP, THE e,orba 
TAITISEe 1 TEADAIPS, ón nTÓ nac fi é 4€ an beasón, romLuis- 
eann an 'ouine Sup flu mónán é, 7 af an Scuma pan ip 
in 4 Leicéro pin 4 bionn 4 Óúil on ocúir. Map Seat 
"A ronncú 
of Ocúir, (7 é “na Leanb) a¢—~an T-uball ; annran, níor 


óth fin, ip ead, 4 CimiD An DUINe, 7 San aise 


'oéróeannaise, éan ; annpan aiplir, E404C Uspal ; nd 01410 
Tón, Capall; annran méipropescc; óinseao annpan,— 
beasán ve af OTHIP,—annpan mónán VE, 7 in'oeine NA 
0414, mansé oin! sur ip é chip 50 pPdiniseann ran, 
mf, bioó ná Fasann an 'uine 1 n-soinnid Diob-pan an 
puro 4 bionn 419, 17 4rLA10 ó Mespann ré so oOtIOcEAId 
ré pusp Leip, aft DALL. 
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XXXVII. 


Ssevdits 00 Cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


“It’s a pity you can’t swim,” said Meldon. ‘ You 
look het enough to enjoy the water this minute.” 


Meldon himself stripped, stood for a minute on the 
edge of the rock stretching himself in the warm air. Then 
he plunged into the water. He lay on his back, rolled 
over, splashed his feet and hands, dived as a porpoise does. 
Then, after a farewell to the Major, he struck out along 
the channel. In a few minutes he felt bottom with his 
feet and stood upright. He heard the Major shout some- 
thing, but the echo of the cliffs around him prevented 
his catching the words. He swam again towards the shore. 
The Major continued to shout. Meldon stopped swimming, 
stood waist-deep in the water, and looked round. The 
Major pointed with his hand to the cliff at the end of the 
channel. Meldon looked up. A man with a rope around 
him was rapidly descending. Meldon gazed at him in 
astonishment. He was not one of the islanders. He was 
dressed in well-fitting, dark-blue clothes, wore canvas 
shoes, and a neat yachting cap. He reached the beach 
safely and faced Meldon. For a short time both men 
stood without speaking. The Major’s shouts ceased. 
Then the stranger said—' Who the devil are you? ”— 
(Spanish Gold,—pp. 88-89). 


You can’t swim,—n4 puit pndm agac: observe the 
difference between—nil pinnce asom, I can’t dance (habitual 
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incapacity), and ni pérothg Liom minnce, which may denote 
mere temporary or accidental incapacity ; this minute,— 
anoir munab ionann ip quam: (Studies, Pt. I., pp. 202-203) ; 
in the warm air,—this is better kept as a separate sentence ; 
plunged,—express by piivo, without a verb; He swam,— 
Do Vims ré an Tnám ; a man with a rope around him,— 
Fes 1 cé40 aise MOpoTimCeall ap 4 Cadail ; in astonish- 
ment,—y7 1ong5na 4 Cporve aif; yachting cap,—caipin ... 
man 4 bes an fean 4ptais Teoil ; safely,—san son umadpo ; 
Who the devil are you ?—1n ainm an o1abail cia hé ture: 
notice how the third pers. pronoun anticipates sometimes 
the first or second person. 

“dp cptag nd purl pndm agac,” app’ an Maovotnac. 
“Ip 0664, 7 an COC 4T4 ONT, 50 NOEanfFad TUMSD TAINbTe 


, 


OUT, anoir, munab 1ONANN If pram.’ 

Oo bain ré 4 CUID éa Ais De, 7 0 fan na feoram 
Aft DnuaC na h-ailtle Di ana-bpotat ann. Oo bain ré 
pesappad ap Féin, 7 ito iptesac pan uirse é. Vo tus 
ré af 4 nom, 00 Dein é Féin 0’ 1OMLOPS, DO BuUaIl an 
c-uirse 074 Copaid ip 074 LÁm 16, 7 00 tum é Féin map 
& 'óéanraó muc mapa. Annpan, cnéir pldn ' fásoinc 
45 ón 5Captsen, pitvo amsc é FAN CAOoIL an Cuan. 1 
scionn poinnt neomstai 00 motuig 4 Cora ón Spunnestt, 
3 oes ré na Coits-feapam. “O' aps ré an Captasen 
AS Blso0vac, a€ Coiméso mMsC-dtLA na n-ailLlTpesca 
mopotimcesll é son bfis na cainnte Vo Tabsipt Leir. 
Do Dis ré an Tnám con n-saip votpeo na tHdsa. Do 
lean an Captsen 45 5l4004¢C. Do rtso on Maototinse 
oe 'n crnám, vo Péspaim ré map 4 paw ré, 7 an c-uirse 
aniop le n-a cam. 0 féac ré moprotimcestl. “Do fin 
ón Captaen 4 Lám 1ocneo na h-sitte 4 bi os ceann ón 
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csoil. "O' féac an Maortotnac pusp. Ip arhtard 4 bi 
feap ann 7 cé4o AIFE MOOTIMCeAsLL an 4 CADASIL, 1 é AS 
ceaCcc Anusp 50 -TAparo. 0’ Feat an Maorvotnace ain, 7 
longns 4 Core aif.' Niop Ouine ve thuinntip on o1ledin 
é. bi cutait ésva1g Crafp-Suipm sift, 7 opoga-canpair 
af & Copaib, 7 Caipin nésta ap 4 Ceann s415e, mon 4 besO 
óf Feap Antes Teoil. “Do poi ré an-cpais Son son 10mA4yv0, 
1 -feapaih ré ap 45210 an Maototnais amac. 70’ fan an 
beIfiT 4C4 sf FESO TAMAILL Son tabasiit.. Oo rtso an 
Captsaen ven slaovae. Annan 00 Labaip an ouine 
IAP ACTA :'— 

“In ainm an o1abail,” an peipean, 


© 


“ea h-é tupa?” 


XXXVIII. 


Ssevily 00 Cup aft an mDéanta ro — 


In the midst of this panic Antonius omitted nothing 
that a self-possessed commander or a most intrepid soldier 
could do. He threw himself before the terrified fugitives, 
he held back those who were giving way, and wherever 
the struggle was hardest, wherever there was a gleam of 
hope, there he was with his ready skill, his bold hand, his 
encouraging voice, easily recognised by the enemy, and a 
conspicuous object to his own men. At last he was carried 
to such a pitch of excitement, that he transfixed with a 
lance a flying standard-bearer, and then, seizing the standard, 
turned it towards the enemy. Touched by the reproach, 
a few troopers, not more than a few hundred in number, 
made a stand. The locality favoured them, for the road 
was at that point particularly narrow, while the bridge 
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over the stream which crossed it had been broken down, 
and the stream itself, with its varying channel and its 
precipitous banks, checked their flight. It was this necessity 
or a happy chance, that restored the fallen fortunes of the 
party. Forming themselves into strong and close ranks, 
they received the attack of the Vitellianists, who were now 
imprudently scattered. These were at once overthrown. 
Antonius pursued those who fled, and crushed those that 
encountered him. Then came the rest of his troops, who, 
as they were severally disposed, plundered, made prisoners, 
or seized on weapons or horses. Roused by the shouts - 
of triumph, those who had lately been scattered in flight 
over the fields hastened to share in the victory.— (Tacitus,— 
Histories, Book III). 


In the midst of this panic,—O4 tmhéro psannpa a vi 
an na feapaih; omitted notihng ... níon tus 
Falllige 1 n-aon nid 0 'án Ceanc . . .; could do—cuimneam 
opts ; observe the contamination in 'o ás Ceatit..... 
eurmneam ofits (Studies, Pt. I., pp. 198-201); He threw 
himself before the terrified fugitives,—€ §4 taipbedinc péin 
00'n muinncip 4 DÍ 45 Te1Cead Le neapc pSZanngia ; wherever 
the struggle was hardest,—an dit ba Déine “na patb an 
cnoto ; wherever there was a gleam of hope,—y7 n-a paid 
pul éigin le fuapsaitc; his encouraging voice,—é a5 
bporta na vurdne cum busccaint ; easily recognised... 
his own men,—make this a separate sentence ; some such 
words as—Teas o1voestic uspat had better be inserted at 
the beginning (Studies, Pt. II., p. 5, sect, 7°) ; a flying stand- 
ard-bearer,— say :—nuaiqi 4 Connaic ré SIOLLA ovpacars 
as tei¢ead ; Touched by the reproach, a few troopers,— 
bi TS0C€4 mapicac ann, Timceall céao, 7 DO TUuIZesoap 
sur Cúca péin a bi ré : (Studies, Pt. I., p. 209-210— Intro- 
ductory cá); The locality favoured them,—bi an 1c 
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oipearinac cuige ; at that point,—omit altogether ; (Studies, 
Pt. II, p. 5, sect. 6°) ; and the stream itself,—begin with : 


Ruo eite ve; It was... party,—D’éisin 0616 prs, 
1 pé ca ón PTs fan, nó ón flat 4 Bet ofta, DO VEIN buAID 
'oe'n = puasaiyic; Forming ...... received,—-Sito0 “na 
NoiofMs1b6 OLUTA DOCTA 14° 15COINMH PLuUaIgte Dicetuur ; 
who were now .. .,—begin a new sentence :—1p amtard 
4 bío'oan fo... .; imprudently,—make this parenthetic : 


fun ndpb estad4 0616 ; These were at once overthrown,— 
join this to preceding :—votpeo sumb uiúrce buaécaine 
opts; Then came the rest of his troops,—Sit’0 éuise an 
curo eile 04 buíon annran; as .. . disposed,—ovo 
perp. map ad’ óil Leo péin. 


O04 méro an rsonnna4 4 BI an na feapaib, níon Tus 
Anconup faillige in-aon nio O'4p Ceapic 00 Taoipesc 
tupsionac nó 00 fargoitip. Calms cuimneam opta. é 
$4 taipbedine péin 'oo'n mhuinneTipi 4 bi a5 Te1CeAD Le neat 
rsannps, 1 45 coimedo prop na breap & bi 45 SéiLLea'o. 
An áic ba OEine “n-a fla1b an Thorlo, 7 'N-4 pai’ Túil é151n 
le fusPsaile, ir ann 4 bi ré, 7 é 4S TOO SO CALma SAT 024, 
1 é 45 bportt ns burdne Cum buactaine. Fea o1pvdearic 
uapal, Supb uimrce o'n nam é sitinTe, 7 04 Curd Feat 
féin Ldn 4 pul 0’ fagdil ve. Té Veipe cáin s oipeao pan 
buile aif, nusip 4 Connaic ré F101t4 opataig ay Teices, 
Sup Vein ré 4 PleEss 00 P4040 THI, 7 bhéic ap an mbpatac 
annpan, 7 é íompoó'ó 1 Leic na namao. Di rac mancac 
ann, TIMCeAdlL céao, 7 Nusif 4 CuISeA DAI, Sup Cuca Féin 
4 bi ré, 00 DeInesvap ón FOO 'oo feoram. Di an AIT 
oineamnac éuise, map bi an bócar ana-Cúmans ap fan, 
1 on opoiceso 4 bi or cionn an Trpota, BI ré Leasta. Ru'o 
eile Oe, 00 CuIfead Core Leif an OTeICeAdD mMayt Feat on 
Leabaro an trots beit com scpannae pan, 7 4 Bpusca 
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com 0. D'éisin oóib PTAD, 7 pé “ca GN PTAD Pan, nó 
On fst 4 Belt opts, VO Vein buaró oen fudsayic. Sito 
na noiopimaib OLUTA VOCTA 140 15COINNID pLuaisce 
Dicetuiup. Ip armtaro a biovAfp PO, 7 140 P54ita Ó n-s 
Céile (pu0 nánD” ealada D616), 1 'ocneo sun uipipce 
buacTaine ota LáiCneac. Do Leana api Teicesoar, 7 
00 APSO an Fespaim 1sScoinníb6 Antonmur. Sito curse 
an curd eile 04 burdmMb annron, 7 140 45 cpeacad, nó 
45 cósótnc ppiopunac, nd a5 simp eae ip apm, vo péip 
maf ab’ Áil Leo Féin. “Do Slaovsoapfi Le h-Atap Tore 50 
p4aib buaroTe acd. NA pin a Bi as Teicead apf fFurlo nA 
bpdipiceanna, 0 aiseaoap an 5L400ae 4taip pin, 7 Cánaoon 
Fé DEIN 4 muinnceiíne FEIN cum pdIf'T DO Fabsil leo pa 
bua. 


XXXIX. 


Ssevdils 00 cup ap an mDéanta po i— 


Self-discipline is grounded on self-knowledge. A man 
may be led to resolve upon some general course of self- 
discipline by a faint glimpse of his moral degradation ; 
let him not be contented with that small insight. His 
first step in self-discipline should be to attempt to have 
something like an adequate idea of the extent of the disorder. 
The deeper he goes in the matter the better ; he must try 
to probe his own nature thoroughly. Men often make 
use of what self-knowledge they may possess to frame for 
themselves skilful flattery, or to amuse themselves in 
fancying what such persons as they are would do under 
various imaginary circumstances. For flattery and for 
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fancies cf this kind not much depth of self-knowledge 
is required ; but. he who wants to understand his own nature 
for the purposes of self-discipline, must strive to learn the 
whele truth about himself, and not shrink from telling 
it to his whole soul :— 


To thine own self be true, ° 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


The old courtier, Polonius, meant. this for worldly 
wisdom ; but it may be construed much more deeply.— 
(Help’s Essays, p. 9). 


First sentence,—Ni bionn pmact api Ouine péin ac 
Mati 4 mbionn attne aise ap péin ; by a faint glimpse of 
his moral degradation,—begin second sentence with this— 
m4 bionn foinnt beAS eOlsir ósoóc Af A OLCAPL 4TA01 5 
may be led to,—say—féaopard pan 4 Cup na Luge ofc; 
some general course of self-discipline,—sup ceapc ‘owt 
cu Féin DO pmasctt 1 Plige é151n ; let him not be contented 
with that small insight,—ac¢ ni cóin bert rárca leir an 
floinnt beas eotaip pin: (for bess uninflected, see Studies, 
Pt. L, p. 239); the deeper he goes,— continue the con- 
stiuction with the 2nd person ; he must try to probe his own 
nature thoroughly —caitf1d cu teanmaine pap sift SO 
oci SO 'OCU1S18 Cu péin thio piop; Men. . . flattery,— 
Ip minic ná cis oen eolap 4 bíonn 45 Ouine sift Féin, ac 
reife cum é Féin 00 molaó, San an mola 00 Tuilteam ; 
or to amuse themselves in fancying,—n6 san ac caiteam 
almpipie 4 'óeonam De, $4 frafpiarde de Féin ; under various 
imaginary circumstances,—in a leité10 peo nó a Le1téro 
pitvo oe cár ; For flatteries and for fancies of this kind,— 
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Nit pa mévo pin sé plamdp nó camaflap (Introductory 
cá, Studies, Pt. I., pp. 209-210) ; must strive to learn,— 
ni mop 06 an fipinne 50 Leip 00 Los 50 Diceallac ; not 
shrink from telling it to his whole soul,—7 san fiacat 00 
cup ann $4 innpint 06 Féin. 


Ni bionn rmacc an DOuine Féin 4C€ man 4 mbionn altne 
aise sip féin. MA bionn mpoinnc beas eotair 4540 ap 4 
OLCóT 4T401, FEAOFAID Pan 4 Cufi ns LuIse onc Sun ceapit 
out Cu Fein VO rmoccú 1 lige E151n. ME ni cóin BEIT 
r4rtsa teip an ploinnt beas eotaip pin. Nár Áit Leac 
cu Féin DO PMACTH 1G ceapt Té Céad pO ná 4 Céile NAc 
mipoe Out 4 VEAnsth, ná VDICeALL 4 oéanam an ó TUIPSINT 
so cpuinn cao é AA OLCoT 4T401. ODA. DOIMINE 4 céióeann 
cu ipteaé T4 seat ip esd if fea é. Caicríú Tu 
Leanmaine pap aif SO OTi FSO OTUIZIp Tu Féin THO ior. 
Ip minic ná c15 De'N eolar 4 bionn os OUINe sift FEIN AC 
Teirc Cum é Féin 00 MOLsad son ón MOLs4O "00 CuilLLeom ; 
nó san AC caiteam aimpipe 4 DEanam 'oe $4 fíornóróe 
de Féin Co 4 DEaNFsd “OUINe man é, 04 mbeasó ré In 4 
leitév0 reo nó 4 leicéro riú ‘oe Cép: Nit ra méro in 
ace plámár nó camafléar, 7 ni S40 puinn eolair oft 
méin Cuise. AC ón TE Sun mait Leip é péin 00 Cuirsinc, 
'o' fonn é Féin DO Coimeso FE rmacc, níon Mp 06 an 
fipinne so Léin 00 LOPS SO 'olCeolLac, 1. 5an Fracal 00 
cup ann, $4 innpint 06 fein — 

Cuiscean tu péin son featt, 
Ip Leanpard oe, map Leanann o1dCe Lá 
NA réa'oroih bet a0’ TeALLaine ‘0’son nedc. 


Easna PAOSstts 40 C40 ón MEO in, D4f Leir ón 
bopLámároróe 0, Potdomurp ; s¢ ip péroin OIF 1p DOImMNe 
ná ran 00 bAINT Af. 
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XL. 


Sae'úits 00 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


Sometimes when the want of evidence for a series of 
facts or doctrines is unaccountable, an unexpected ex- 
planation or addition in the course of time is found as 
regards a portion of them, which suggests a ground of 
patience as regards the historical obscurity of the rest. 
Two instances are obvious to mention, of an accidental 
silence of clear primitive testimony as to important doctrines, 
and its removal. In the number cf the articles of Catholic 
belief which the Reformation especially resisted, were 
the Mass and the sacramental virtue of Ecclesiastical Unity. 
Since the date of that movement, the shorter Epistles of 
St. Ignatius have been discovered, and the early Liturgies 
verified ; and this with most men has put an end to the 
controversy about those doctrines. The good fortune 
which has happened to them, may happen to cthers ; and 
though it does not, yet that it has happened to them, is 
to those others a sort of compensation for the obscurity 
in which their early history continues to be involved.— 
(Newman,—Development of Christian Doctrine). 


Is unaccountable,—nuaip a pdinigeann nac péroin 

. 4 Oeimnid; an unexpected,—make this a parenthetic 
clause :—wo &151n nd pobtsp 45 vpat ap; as regards 
the historical obscurity of the rest,—1rotaob 4 ‘d01lLéipe 
AcÁ on ¢curo eile 'óiob ; Two instances are obvious to 
mention,—1p wipipte 04 Cár 4 Luadad; of an accidental 
silence . . . removal,— 7 sup Cépla ap 'ocúir nÁn noctad 
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é, bio Sup noccad na 4410 pin é; In the number,— 
preface by :—D'1s0 fifinni 140 pan nd. . . ; sacramental,— 
translate by a clause -—buad acá ap nor buUsda pdacpaiminte ; 
translate the FIRST part of this English sentence by a 
separate sentence FOLLOWING: begin with—D’jin 140 
an 04 Alt V'Altaib an Cperoim Cactoiticroe ; especially 
resisted,—i1p mó n-ap Cuin soe ee NH HEOMNIO ; 
the Reformation,—tuct Leapuigte na h-eéasaitre ; 
Since . . . movement,—Tpéip cornuisce O61 pin an 
on @aslair vo'atnuacainc; and this . . . . those 
doctrines,—b’ fin 'oeine te h-apapoint 4 vioppdipeacc 
1mesrs fFupmopf na n'oaoine 1 O0C400 an 04 fiminne fin ; 
The good fortune which . . .,—get rid of the relative (Studies, 
Pt. II., p. 6, sect. 9°) ; bi pan ve pat opta pan (for partitive 
‘oe, see Studies, Pt. I., pp. 154-156) ; that it has happened 
to them,—o’p fear sur map pin 4 CÁnla 0616 fin; a sort 
of compensation .. . involved,—- the Irish will be much 
more personal and concrete (Studies, Pt. II., p.go, sect. 14°) ; 
ón T-AinbfFior 7 on T-AIneolsp WO 4TA onóinn ón TLedn- 
óimfain 1 0T4A0bH nó co’ eile 'óíob, iy uparoe Otinn é fulans 
so fordneac. 


Usipesnnts, nuap 4 pdinigeann naí Féeroip. neite 
Aipite nó fipinni 41pute 00 Deimnid, 7 nac FEéroip. soinn1d 
a cup Tior n-4 Cúir leir ón ainbfior fan, cuiceonn nu'o 
éisin 4mocC—huo0 éisn ná pabtsp 45 broc 27—1 ó 
oeimnigseann culo vi0b, 7 nó Teannta pan, 4 Cuineann na 
Luige opainn nsec mpoe Otinn Forvnesm 10T40b6 4 DOILLEip\e 
acá an Curo eile Vio’. Ip uimrce 04 C&P 4 LUAdad n-a 
po1b 'peimniú foilléip, ón Trean-aimyip, Af fimnnib 
Dun, 0oT4C4; 1 Sun CTApila sn Oocúir nán noctsd é, bi0 
sup noctad nA 01010 pin é. D'io piminní 140 ran, ná 
an c-óirneann 7 4n busd WO sonvactTa nó h-Casgailpe,— 
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busd 4CÁ sp nop buada pdcpaiminte. D'fin 140 an D4 
Ale 0’ ALTAIE an Cnetoim Cacorlicroe ir mó n-sft Cuir LUcT 
Leapuigte na h-€a4soitre na scoinnb. Cnéir topnuigte 
0610 fin df an Eastaip 0’ atnuacaine Vo cuipesd OP cómh 
ón cT40541L nda Leitpesca seapia tro Ipnaciup naomta, 
1 00 pflomhad peansa-apnuigte na n-Casaitre. D” pin 
'oeine le h-apagointe 7 .viorpdipesct, 1 mears fupmop 
nA nNosOINe, 1 OTAOH An 04 Pipinne pin. Di pan ve pst 
opta-pan, 1 FEAOPFAID on pst céa7onda TESCT Af TULLE oc. 
ASup vio nd ciocpars, Ór Fear Sun map pin a CApta 
0016 fin, on T-ainbfior 7 ón c-oineoLoT ocÁ Ofpsinn, Ón 
Trean-aimypip 1 Leic, 1 0TAOW n& COD’ eile Vi0b, If UPaAToe 
'oóúinn é 'o fulans 50 foronesc. . 


XLI. 


Ssedilg 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


Now without attempting to explain perfectly such 
passages as these, which doubtless cannot be understood 
without a fulness of grace which is possessed by very few ' 
men, yet at least we learn thus much from them, that a 
vigorous self-denial is a chief duty, nay, that it may be 
considered the test whether we are Christ’s disciples, whether 
we are living in a mere dream, which we mistake for Christian 
faith and obedience, or are really. and truly awake, alive, 
living in the day, on our road heavenwards. The early 
Christians went through self-denials in their very profession 
of the Gospel ; what are our self-denials, now that the pro- 
fession of the Gospel is not a self-denial? In what sense 
do we fulfil the words of Christ ? have we any distinct 
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notion what is meant by the words “ taking up our cross ? ” 
in what way are we acting, in which we should not act, 
supposing the Bible and the Church were unknown to this 
country, and religion, as existing among us, was merely 
a fashion of this world? What are we doing, which we 
have reason to trust is done for Christ’s sake who bought 
us ?—(Newman,—Parochial and Plain Sermons). 


Now, without attempting,—ni oéanpam son 1appacc 

: .} such passages as these,—bmaCcnA may 160 pan; 
which is possessed by very few men—oineao ip ná 
full 4¢ 45 an mbeasin; yet at least we learn 
this much from them,—besin a new sentence :—A¢ 
Feaofam an mévo reo v0’ fogstuim usta; a rigorous sclf- 
denial,—é réin 00 féana'ó 50°014n; nay, . . . disciples,— 
ni head, a6 sup uard pin ip féroipt & O'altine c1a’cs 1T 
oeipciobuit 00 Caiorc finn nó nac ead (Studies, Pt. L., 
p. 209) ; living in the day,— pé fpotur an tse git; The early, 
. . . Gospel,—D’10nann ‘00 rna Crioptarote 4 bi ann £470 

ó ón Soipyéat 4 BEIT A AOMAIL ACH 71440 4 BEIT $á Pans 


réin; what are our self-denials, now that... a self- 
denial,—take the second pari of this sentence first; In what 
sense... Christ— An noeinimio ovyatpa Corc v0 


Comlionsd af son trasap cums? Merely a fashion of the 
world,—ac nop paogatts, 1 nor paogsatta amain. 


Ni DEanpfam aon 14pipact an mintú íomLtán 4 Tabaipe 
Sf Opratpaib mon 1440 pan. Ip 'oeimin ná FéaoFad aoinne 
é pin 4 Oéanamh san 1omLáine gpdérta DO bert a15e,— 
oipeso 4SuT ná full 4C 45 ón mbeasán. AC fésofam an 
méroreo 0 Fostuim usta,—sup ceann ve ppiom-ousatgaipid 
an Criorta1be supo ead €6,—€ Féin 00 féanaó so 014n ; 
ni hes, a¢ sup uard pin ip fFéroip. 4 O’aitine €44 €4 If 
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oeipciobail oo Criort finn, nó na ead; €144 CA 45 TA10- 
bream 4 bimío, 54 mear Sup cperoeam Criortaroe 7 úmuLú 
A bionn as5ainn, nó finn 4 belt “'nán notpescc, “n-An 
mbestard 'oátfúmúb, FE Tolur on tae Sil, 7 rann 45 cup 
na plige dinn so Lltaitear DE. V’'1onann 00 pna Cprort- 
A1Ó0C1D 4 KI ann Fad Ó an SoirséoL a Beit TÁ somal aca, 
7 180 4 belt SA péansd féin. Ni h-tonann fesapoda an 
Soippést somait 7 pinn féin 4 Pésnsd. Chad ann, map 
rin, n-4 noeinimiro-ne pinn Féin 4 féansad ?” An n'oeinimí'o 
opiate Criorc 00 éómLuiona'ó ‘an aon cr4$or cuma? 
Cao 4 Tuigimio 1 n-aon Cop leir an brocotL úo—'oo nor 
A ctósoinc ? Cao é an beac a Oeinimío ná 'péanroimír 
1 n-aon Cop, 04 mb2 NAN’ fear 00 muinneif na Cine reo 
co'0 ip Diobla ná €a4stair ann? nó 04 mba ná bea4 To 
-€neroeam, ré maf a Cleacttap é, áC€ nor paosstta, 7 nor 
PAO$4LES amdin? Cao é on puro 4 Óeinimío n-4 BEUIL 
cup 454inn le n-a pao sup an pon Chiort a Ó fuapsait 
Tinn 4 oeintesp é ? 


XLII. 


Ssevits 00 cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


I was born free as Cesar, so were you. 

We both have fed as well ; and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold: as well as he! 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
Cesar said to me,—Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder point ? Upon the word, 
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Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bade him follow: so, indeed, he did. 

The angry torrent roared ; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews, throwing it aside 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy ; 

But, ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Cesar cried, Help me, Cassius, or I sink. 

I, as Aeneas our great ancestor 

Did, from the flames of Troy, upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Cesar! And this man 

Is now become a God ! and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Caesar carelessly but nod on him. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And, when the fit was on him, I did mark 

How he did shake,—’tis true, this God did shake. 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 

And that same eye, whose bend doth awe the world, 
Did lose his lustre ; I did hear him groan ; 

Aye, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their books, 
Alas ! (it cried), Give me some drink, Titinius, 
As a sick girl. Ye gods! it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone. 


(Shakespeare — Julius Cesar.) 


(We have thought it best to render the above passage 
in blank verse,—in a metre that is close enough to the 
original). 
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I was born free as Cesar,—so were you,— Do pupad 
poop COm.mait if Caeran pinne (i.e., C6m matt if 00 pusgso 
Caerar); the troubled Tiber chafing with her shores,— 
Tibep ap buoine, T 4 vbpuata 4 pnsorde (Scotch Gaelic 
venders the name Tiber as here) ; to yonder point,—sur an 
Zcapparsy wo will do; I plunged in,—raú'o irceac mé; did 
buffet it .. . . stemming. it with hearts of controversy,— 
we must not be too literal :— 


Siwo na scoinnib 
Le fait ip fordne inn, $4 scaiteatm uainn, 
'S ag cup n-a n-agard, neampplesvae, aroip, spiorvde. 


I sink,—c41m am’ v4040; Is now become a God,—Vein 
014 be anoir ; must bend his body,—iranslate in 1st pers. :— 
caitim amta 06; If Caesar carelessly but nod on him,— 
ME Caepay 0’ Téacainc opm so nea4móuireac (Studies, 
Pt. I., p. 151); when the fit was on him,—’p an caom as 
Hoillesamaine ap FO Thom; goillearmainc must be stressed 
on st syllable) ; I did mark,—Cinn e; ’tis true, this god 
did shake,—04 mév0 b4 O14 6, tr fíor, af baittémc; His 
coward lips did from their colour fly,—Oo tpéi5 4 Lit 4 
beola,—meatca an cé ! whose bend doth awe the world,— 
4 TSonnmnuiseann các ; write his speeches in their books,— 
af 4 Cainnc 4 Leabna “Cuma ; it doth amaze me,—ir atttacc 
liom ; a man of such a feeble temper,—reapi 04 foro. 

Do pugad paop, Com maic ip Caerap, pinne,— 

Do vestiges d Tinn com mait, ip réaoram fuacc 

Com pana, foidnese teir, TÁ ngeimpesd 0 fulang. 

Man Lá, n-apb’ fusp an uain, 'r “n-an Sapo Bs0tm4n,— 

Ciben ap dua, 'P 4 busca 04 pnaorde,— 

Ap Caepap liom :—Áó Carriup “mbeice4 uttam 

1 'ocuite cnéon nó h-obna LEIMT 3irceac, 
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Ip rnám am’ sonfeact Zur an scappats tro? 

Nion cúirse taba, nd pitro—map 4 biop—irteac mé 
34 pad Leir me Leanmaint. Do Lean, cóm matt. 
Oo Séim na tonnta cnéona ; pitro na scoinmb 

le pert ir fordne inn, §4 Hceaiteam usinn, 

"S as cup na n-4$410, neahppleavac, Ladroipy, srorde. 
AN Cafpalg 00 fPpoifpinc flan vo Cus4rd inn, 
“Peace 7 pop,” ap Caepan, “ cáim am’ vaoao!” 
Annan, apn nor an Aonsuip to, án pinnyip, 

Rugs, af 4 Opium, ó Lappacsa na Tpaot, 

An pean-Anchirer, nus4Tf-T4 Ón oTibep 

Caeran, ip é Lén-ctpsoeca! Lean mas é, 

Vein 014 Se anoir! Ip mre—€arrúr— 

Caitim úmtLú 06, am’ ain'oeireoin san mart, 

XC Caepap 0’ féacainc opm so neameupeac. 
€ascmuar 4 tépla 06 if é pa Spáinn, 

Cinn é, ’p an coom 45 soitteamaine aif So Thom, 
O04 méto DA 14 é —ir Fiofi—apt boiLLófac ! 

Oo tpéig a lit 4 DeoL4 —meacca on cé! 

'S 00 tréis 4 PNOD on THint a pHannpurgeann cdc ; 
Do éLoirear é 45 cnesoais, 17 4 tTeansa— 

AN ceansa VO 4 'oeinea'ú Le Rómánais 

€ mear, ip ap 4 Coinne 4 Leabysia “Cuma, 

“ mo Léan,” an pi, “ c’pom pwo te n-ól, 'Cicimup,” 
Ap nor cailin bead bfeoite. O14a na brearc ! 

Ip alltact liom ToPac ós feas 04 FOpvo 

Ap muinncip maopda an oomain,--’P ó 646 in’ sony 
So mbeineann ré an busiv. 
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XLIII. 


Saevils 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro — 


And so she learned to réad in the Book of life; though 
only on one side of it. At the age of six, she had, though 
surrounded with loving care and instructed by skilled 
teachers, learned only the accepting side of life. Giving 
of course there was in plenty, for the traditions of Norman- 
stand were royally benevolent ; many a blessing followed 
the little maid’s footsteps as she accompanied some timely 
aid to the sick and needy sent from the squire’s house. 
Moreover, her aunt tried to inculcate certain maxims 
founded on that noble one that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive. But of giving in its true sense ; the giving 
that which we want for ourselves, the giving that is asa 
temple built on the rock of self-sacrifice, she knew nothing. 
Her sweet and spontaneous.nature, which gave its love and 
sympathy so readily, was almost a bar to education; it 
blinded the eyes that would have otherwisc seen any defect 
that wanted altering, any evil trait that needed repression, 
any lagging virtue that required encouragement,—or the 
spur.—(The Man,—Bram Stoker). 


And so she learned,—’0o bi pi $4 fostuim an an scuma 

ran cionnur . . . (Studies, Pt. II., p. ro, sect. 16°) ; though 
. . teachers,—bviod 50 fsb na Timceall Luct capaoair 
1 cumainn, 7 múinceoiú clirce; the accepting side of 
life,—neite 00 glacad Ciuc péin ; Giving of course there 
was in plenty,—San ampap vo tusad pi 4 Lán usits; 
the traditions .. benevolent,—bi an féite 7-4n oineac 


’ 
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Tap NA veapTaib aici; bi fan De béar 454 muinnecip Ó “n 
trean-aimyipi (better omit the awkward name ‘ Normanstand’) ; 
many a .. squire’s house,—place the latter part of this 
sentence first, omitting ‘as’; the squire’s house,—simply 
€15 4 h-atap; make the first part a separate sentence :—\y 
mó beannact 4 cupti 1n'01010 an Callin 615 04 bánn; her 
aunt . maxims,—vio0 4 h-aintin 50 Dicesallac $4 Cup 
na Luige wiqiti . . .; say first “ that it is... . receive”’ ; 
and then say :—7 tugad si 01 4 Lán COmaipili eite 4.baineann 
Leip an noeag-cOmaiile pin; giving in its true sense,— 
an bponnsad Sun FG oplonnad Tavarzic ai; the giving .. . 
self-sacrifice,—an bponnad tA afi nór an Teampaill ‘00 
TOHAD on ón HCspipiaig,—mMap nsec réroisn é beic ann 1 n-aon 
cop muna péanann cu tu péin ; Her sweet and spontaneous 
nature,—Cailin ppdoac, Lagace ab esd i; So readily,— 
san puinn 04 Dusd co mota; it blinded the eyes,—ir 
4mls10 00 Caoe ré pusp i; that would otherwise have 
seen,——$á Coiméso gon 4 Coboinc FE NODedA CADE. . 





Oi rí $4 fostuim ap an scuma pan cionnur teabap 
nda bests 00 Léisea4ú. AC níon Fostuim fi 4¢ TAOH DE. 
Di fi ré LDUAdNA 0 4017; 46, DIOD SO pat’ na cTiMmCeALL 
tucc Capsaoaif If CuMsInNn, 7 mtinTeoipi clipte, ni paid 
foslumtas aici FOP ac neite VO Sl4acsad Cuici Féin. San ampar 
00 TUSAd fi 4 Lán uoic1; bi an féite 7 an oineoc Tap no 
beaptaib 411; bi fan ve béar A454 MuiInntip ón crean- 
amypipt. Ip minic 4 cumpcti Ó ÚS 4 h-satap i, 45 TAll ap 
bocc nó sp NocTt nó Af Bneoice, 7 congnam éisin gici n-4 
pbsoap Pan S0 mós ’n-4 HSotap. Asup ip mo vbeannacc 
00 CUIfCÍ 1ND1A10 AN Callin 615 04 bánn. "Na teannts 
ran, bio 4 h-aintin so Viceallac S4 Cup na Luise uipcs 
pup móroe ip beannuigte an cé 4 TUSAnn usar, nd an cé 
8 $lacann ; 4SuTf tugs TÍ Of 4 Lán COMAPI eile 4 baineann 
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teir an noeag-comaiptle in. AC An bflonnsad sup riú 
bponnsd Tabane aipft,—an bjlonnead wo an fd’ 4 Ceorcuis- 
eann wusait féin So cpiusard,—a4an bponnad 4T4 ón nór An 
TeAMpsIll VO TOSAO sf AN Hcapipsaig, man nac réroin é 
bet ann 1 n-aon Cop. muna péanann cu tu Fféin,---nior 
tums TÍ cao ó bain leir in aon Cop. Cailin Hpdavdac, Lagac 
4b e401, 50 MbeAO CION 41C1 OFT, 7 bá 41C1 Leac, son puinn 
04 OUSO DO moth. Da óeacna“oe 4 TABAINT usp on 
méío pin. Ip amtlard 4 CoocCc ré pus i, $4 coimésao són 
4 Tabsipic ré noespia c40 é An Loct 4 bea Le Leigesr, 
nó an colc 4 bead Le corc, nó an crubáitce Leat-micta 
4 bead Le mea4LLa'ó—Lleir an MOLsd nó Leif 4 mbnorcú. 


XLIV. 


Saevdils 00 cup apt an mDéanta po: 


Having made these preparations during the night, 
Hannibal at break of day led out his army to battle. Nor 
did Fulvius hesitate, though he was urged on more by the 
impetuosity of his men than by any confidence of his own. 
And so it was that with the same heedlessness with which 
they marched to battle, was their battle-array formed, 
the soldiers advancing or halting, just as their inclination 
promptcd, and then,. from caprice or tcrror, abandoning 
thcir posts. In the van were drawn up the first legion 
and the left wing of the allies, and the line was extended 
to a great length, though the tribunes loudly protested 
that there was no solidity or strength within, and that 
wherever the enemy attacked he would break through. 
But not a word for their good would the men admit into 
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their ears, much less into their minds. And now Hannibal 
was close upon them, a very different general, with a very 
different army, arrayed, too, far otherwise. As a con- 
sequence, the Romans did not bear up against even the 
first shout and onset of the enemy. Their leader, a match 
for Centenius in folly and recklessness, but not to be com- 
pared to him in courage, seeing his line wavering and his 
men in confusion, seized a horse and fled with about two 
hundred cavalry. The rest of the army beaten in front, 
and surrounded on its rear and flanks, was so cut up that 
out of eighteen thousand men not more than two thousand 
escaped.—(Livy,—Bk. XXV). 


These preparations,—an mé10 pin ullmacdin; H. at 
break of day led out his army to battle—oo stuaip 
Nanmibat, te fdinne an Lae, a5 ceann a fPlorgsve, amac 
eum cata; Nor did Fulvius hesitate,—niopv é oeapmao 
fulviup san bnorcú, teir ; though he was urged on . 
of his own,—make this a new sentence, putting the last part 
of it first:—Ni nama, 4m, 4 bi son 1onnTao1b aise ar 
réin ; impetuosity,—ronn 4 flors cum ctpoosa; And so 
it was,—Ca4inis ve yin sup... .; the soldiers advancing,— 
begin a new sentence here :—Map ip amLató . . .; just as 
their inclination prompted,—pé “ca ab áil Leo féin; ab- 
bandoning their posts,—a n-1ona0 cata 00° tpéigine ; 
notice that 1onso0 1s singular ; the line was extended to a 
great length,—'oo Leaca an Line faiv sac nfato; though 
the tribunes loudly protested,—04 méro 4 Cuipesoan na 
crúbiúin na Commb, $4 ná . . .; within,—1 Lán an tine ; 
a very. different general,—ac 4 mataipt ve Caoipesc 4 bi 
ann rea4car Fulviur; the first shout and onset of the enemy, 
com Lust 1f Cus4 040 ón NAMa10 FOSS FUTA, 7140 45 LIGIPUS 
a match... courage,—MA4 bi [fulbiur cómh bess c1ALL 


I 
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1 com beos sipeacar te Centéniup, ni paib ré Leac com 


meipneamail teip; seeing... . confusion,— 7 ip é puo 4 
‘dein ré annypan, nuoir 4 Connaic ré 4 euro fear cné Céile, 
1 140 45 Séilte4ú, ná . ...; and fled with,—make this a 


separate sentence :—O’1mt1s in-sonfeact leir .. 


Cnéir on mévo pin ullmscdin 4 óéanam 1 fut na h- 
o10ce, 00 Sluaip Nannivbat, te fdinne an Lae, as ceann 
4& TLóisce, AmMAC Cum CATA. Tíonb é 'oeammao fulbiur 
són brnoTcú, leir. AC ní h-smtard 4 bi aon íonncaoib 
ó1se ar féin, 4€C FONN 7 FLOTS 4 bEIT sf 4 Curo Feap Cum 
tpoos. Cáin oe Pin, Sup neathaipesc Do Sluaipeaoap 
ómac cum cats, 7 Sup Farlligtesé oo cuipead of cata 
opts. Man ip amlaro 4 Seinesoap na fín HSlusipesct 
Leo nó Tc2o, pé “Ca AD AIL leo Féin, 7 annron, Le neat 
psannypa nó ceann-04n410eE4CT4,4 N-10N4D CATS DO THEISINT. 
AT TOPac an Cats 00 Vi an céao Lésto 1 rstocán clé na 
n-oLLmúnac, 1.00 Leatad an Line F41!0 SC nE410, 04 mé10 
4 Ccuipesoap na cmh1biúin na Coinnib, 54 náú ná noóib son 
neat ná neamppleavaise 1 Lán an Line, 1 pé Áic “nA 
OTADFAO ón nam410 FOSSA FUTA, FSO mbriprrríoir THiota. 
AC níonb áil Leip ns Fespaib oineao 7 E1pTeacT Le cómainLe 
4 Leaps, San TACT af A Leosóinc 'oo'n Cómaifte oul 1 
óreróm om a n-óisne. Apu bi hannitat 1 nsíonhócc 
'0Ó1D anoi. AC 4 moóLaine Ve C4014Te€4C 4 bi ann, reacor 
FuLbiup. ÓÁSur 4 mMalaipe ainm a bi aise, 7 4 mAloine 
'oe péip ota. Sé Cáinis VE pin, Cóm Lust ip Cus an namaro 
FOSs FUTS, 1 140 45 Litips, Sup Séilleaosn na Rómánais. 
M4. bi Fulblur cóm beas Ciall, 7 COM beas aipeacar Le 
Cencéntur, ni paib ré leat Com meipnesamait leir. “Se 
fu 4 Dein ré, Nudsif 4 Connaic ré A Óuro reann THE céile, 
1140 45 séillead, nó bpneiC ap esc, 7 Te1cesd Le n’anam. 
Omg in-aonfesct teip Timcesatl VDA Céad mancac. ...... 
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An Ccuro eile oen trluss, bi Duarte oftsa aft COTAÓ, 7 
00 TANATAP MOPOTIMCeAll optta af oeéine, 7 Ap an N04 
taob, 1ocneo Sup Heapipad Com mop pan 147, nán Cusio 
flan 'oe'n occ mile 'oéas Fearn aC TimCeaLL 04 Mite. 


XLV. 


Sae'úits 00 Cup ap an mDéanta po :— 


This study of the social consciousness of past ages 
is perhaps the most important part of history; changes 
of government, crusades, religious reforms, revolution,— 
all these are half-meaningless events to us unless we under- 
stand the ideas, the passions, the ways of looking at the 
world, of which they are the outcome, It is also the most 
elusive thing in history ; we gain enough of it indeed from 
literature to make us aware of any glaring anachronism ; 
but we are too apt to read back modern conception into. 
old words, and it is one of the most difficult of mental 
feats to place ourselves in the minds of our ancestors and 
to see life and the world as they saw it. It is said that 
language can give the most important aid to history; if 
we know what words were current and popular at a given 
period, what new terms were made or borrowed, and the 
new meanings that were attached to old ones, we become. 
aware, in a curiously intimate way, of interests of that 
period.—(The English Language, 'pp. 215-216,—L. Pearsall 
Smith, M.A.). 


This study .. . . history— Sé an rsnú'oú pan sp aigne 
1 inntinn na n-aicmi Dsoine 4 0 1MT1S nÓmainn, an Curo 
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4f mó te pad 'oe'n tain; all these are half-meaningless 
events to us,—begin the sentence with this»—1p beas ná 
Sup neite son bfús Otinn ; of which they are the outcome,— 
say : ca’ AT. SO 'OCÁIn IS ns neite pin: and then, in the next 
sentence, express ‘the ideas . . . .the world” :—A 
rmsointib dipite 7 4 miantaib Áite, 1 4 mes 1p mactnam 
4ipute an neitibd paogalta a ténaoap, 7 ní fFuldip 160 Tón 
4 tuipsinc; It is also... history—<dc¢ nit aoinníó ir 
ups teippead opainn ná an pspioa pan; but we are too 
apt .. old words— A¢ ip nó-b40osoL Otinn na focail 
pps 00 Tuipsyine vo néin an Opis 4 Cuiprvo piso 1 n-iúL 
Anoir ; it is. . . mental feats— map ip veas nid ip eacha 
4 'oéanam nd. . .; place . . ancestors}— aigne án pinnresp 
''1nfiúc4 ó So cpuinn 1p 50 ceo ; current and popular,-- 
1 breróm if 1 bPABAN; We become aware .. . period, ir 
mop An 1onsn 4 Cfluinne a tusann pan eolap oúinn af 
na neitib 'n-4 sewmpci puim ionnta te linn nA h-soire pin. 


'Se an rsnú'oú fan apf 2iSne 7 inntinn na n-aicmí 
osoine 4 0’ IMs pOmainn an Curo 1p mó te fdd oen 
pcs. 1r tess ná sup neite san bus Otinn atpa piss- 
Altaif, COssd AR fon cpervoim, feadbrao na noaoine cum 
DE, éire am4c, muna OTusimio0 cao sp SO OT4AIMS na 
neite Tin. A pmsoincid Jipite, 7 4 miancaib 41uite, 7 4 
mesr ip mactnam Aipite ap neitibd paogatta 4 tAnavsf, 
1 ni fulaipn 140 fan 4 tuipsine. AC nit somnid ip ups 
teipfead opiainn ná an rSnúoú pan ip Léin Sup Leon an 
Leitprbeact Cum pinn 4 Coimésd són Oul amuse 50 my, 
nó son espinado VIO$b4L4E 46 DEansth voOrs0b na n-aimrean. 
MC ip po-bsosst 'oúinn na focal Appa 00 TuIPEine 00 
néin an OPIS 4 CuIpVvO P14AD 1 N-10L anoir ; man 1r beas nid 
ip ‘Deacpsa OEsnam ná aigne án pinnpeap “0” infíúca'úó so 
cruinn if 50 ceonc; 7 ón T40560L if on 'ooman 'oo Cuifsine 
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FE man 4 TuIZesosp pan 6. Deipceap sup mop 7 Sup mic 
ón congnam 4 0 FEADPESO an CAINNT 4 Tabac 'oo n TTsifi. 
má r eot 'oúinn cad 14° NA focal o bi 1bfe1dM 17 1 brában 
1 n-soip d1pite 7 Cad 140 Ns TEéApMsi DO Cedpad, nó Sup 
0eINESD 14P.ACT DIO, 1 C40 é An OPIS nua 4 Ó FAP 1 DPocCLAib 
ánra, Ip mop an 1on5nA a Cpuinne 4 tugann fan eotar 
'oúinn sf nó neitib n-a Scuipiti puim ionntsa Le tinn nA 
h-soire pin. 


XLVI. 


Ssevils 00 cup ap an mDéasnta po :— 


Laws are partly framed for the sake of good men, 
in order to instruct them how they may live on friendly 
terms with one another, and partly for the sake of those 
who refuse to be instructed, whose spirit cannot be sub- 
dued, or softened, or hindered from going to all evil. These 
are the persons to cause the word to be spoken which I am 
about to utter ; for them the legislator legislates of necessity, 
and in the hope that there may be no need of his laws. 
He who shall dare to lay violent hands on his father or 
mother, or any still older relative, having no fear either 
of the wrath of the gods above, or of the punishments 
that are spoken of in the world below, but transgresses 
in contempt of ancient tradition, as though he knew what 
he does not know, requires some extreme measure of pre- 
vention. Now death is not the worst that can happen to 
men; far worse are the punishments which are said to 
pursue him in the world below.—(Plato, Laws, Bk. IX). 
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Laws are partly framed,—begin with: 04 nid ré 
noes OlIste 00 OEanam ; partly,—an Cés0 nid C4, «1. 5 
in order to instruct them how,—s4 taipvedine 0616 clonnur 
. . . ; who refuse to be instructed,—a féanann a 0Te4sars ; 
These are,—Sin1s0 ; of necessity,—make this parenthetic : 
man nd bionn teigear sift; He who shall dare— ón cé 
“n-a mberd 'oe OAnardeacc ann; of the punishments . 
below,—no an an bdpianad soeipnceap até 1 n-41pte 06 
Af An T40$54L eite, tior (see Double Relative Construction, 
Studies, Pt. I., pp. 114-116) ; requires some extreme measure 
of prevention,—ni fuldip an 'ouine fin 00 Core te píonór 
1 te cpuard-ceansat ré Leic; Now death is not the worst 
that can happen to men,—A¢ ni hé an bap an pionor if 
meapsa 04 bLEsOFAO TeACT óf ón nowuine. 


04 nid ré n'oeásn ODLIFte DO 'oéanam. An céA'o NiO 4C4, 1. 
4f fon na nosoine BFOSANTA, FA Caipvedine 0610 cionnur 
If FEVOIP 0616 mMaipieactaine 1 Scapaoap te céile. asur 
án O44 Nid, .1. Sf thaite leir an nopeam 4 Téanann 4 
DTEASSTS 1 nse réíoin A NOPoc-mM14nTs DO BKtsad ré, 
ná 00 maolú, na 00 Core af DUL in-olcap Af an wile Pasar 
cums. Sin 140 na oaoine té n'oeán AN FOCAL 4 LAbAITIT 
até le labsipce azsampa ónoir. Ip 0616 4 'oeincean an 
olige 00 Ccedpad,—map nd bíonn Leisear sipj—te tit 
ná bead 540 Le DLIStTIb fesposa. An TE n-4 mMbEesD oe 
'óÁna1!óeacc. ann VIOFKAIL cuif 4 DEanath 04 ataip nó 
04 mMétaipi no 00 FAol ba fine ná 140, 7 San son easla 
Áise noim feips na noéite tuarp, ná roim on bpiíona'o 
ADEILTEI[ ócÁ In-dipite "06 ón ón T4OSAL eile, cCiof ; ac A 
'óeineann 4n peacdsd 1 n-ó1m'óeoin Tesgairs nA pean, ré 
maf 4 beAD Af eotoT aise án nid nÁ Fuil son pioc 04 
fíor age, ni fuLáin an 'ouine rin 00 Core Le pionor 7 le 
Cpudaro-ceangal fré tert. AC ni hé an bár an píonór if 
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mespa 04 bEésofPad TedcT af on nouine. Ip meara So 
món an pana Ó sveipnceap a BEIT 1n-dipite O6 Af an T4054L 
"eile, Tior. 


XLVII. 


Bae'óils 00 Óuin ap an mbDéanta po — 


They reached the top of the cliff. In front of them 
lay the little green slope of the island, a patchwork of 
ridiculous little fields, seamed with an intolerable com- 
plexity of grey stone walls. Below, near the further sea, 
were the cabins of the people, little whitewashed buildings, 
thatched’ with half-rotten straw. On the roof of many 
of them long grass grew. From a chimney here and there 
a thin column of smoke was blown eastwards, and vanished 
in the clear air, a few yards from the hole from which it 
emerged. Gaunt cattle, dejected creatures, stood here 
and there idle, as if the task of seeking for-grass long enough 
to lick up had grown too hard for them. In the muddy 
bohireens long, lean sows, creatures more like hounds 
of some grotesque breed than modern domestic swine, 
roamed and rooted. Now and then a woman emerged 
from a door with a pot or dish in her hands, and fowls, 
fearfully excited, gathered from the dungheaps to her 
petticoats. Men, leaning heavily on their loys, or digging 
sullenly and slowly, were casting earth upon the wide 
potato ridges.—(Spanish Gold, p. 67). 


A patchwork of ridiculous little fields— 7 sunó é a 
Loct, 4 Luigead 4 BiovDs 7 4 Ctithainse ; seamed with an 
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intolerable complexity of grey stone walls,—7 na clarotesca 
oe CLOCAIbH L14T4, DA OGIC Leac, 45 Dul in-sacpann in ó 
céite ; a patchwork,—cxpress this in a separate sentence,— 
ba Speannmap an pavdanc na pdéipiceanna fan, 7 140 ón 
nór príobán an brárce ; thatched with half-rotten straw,— 
4 cuise Lest-Lobts map dion opts; From a chimney... 
blown eastwards,—Annro if annrto bi '0e4ca4C fsóince 
45 sluatpeact pimné amac, 7 é “4 févoesd roin; from 
which it emerged,—omit altogether, saying simply—on 
rimné (Studies, Pt. II., p. 5, sect. 6°); Gaunt cattle. . 

too hard for them,—Deiti01§ toms fuspaca ad ead nd 
ba, 1 160 na fespam annpan 'oÍomaoin, FE mon 4 HEAD ré 
pO-O10n ofta belt 45 tops féin Ndpid “fiú Leo é ite; In 
the muddy bohireens ... roamed and rooted,—inr na 
voItpini PAlaca Bi Cpdénsca muc os TALL If 45 TOCAILT, 
1 140 Cóm Lom tesbsip pin sun OG1C Lest ndp muca CO1C- 
C14nNTA 140 1n SONCOP, AC Hupib amtsaro ba Coin 140 oe 
mianac ait Appa 6151n; fearfully excited,—7 fusoap Apvo 


ruts; fowls ... gathered. . . petticoats,—yit0 ¢u1e1 no 
ceapica On HCspin 401115. . . 1 160 45 OuL in-sacpann "ns 
corait; Men... were slowly ... ridges,—ti na fip, 


7 cré aca 4 Caiteam anuap ap tomar na bphócoí ; leaning 
heavily on their loys,—curo aca a5 teosgainc 4 psite 7 
4 l4msa anus af na Léroeanaib; digging sullenly and 
slowly,—7 an ¢u1o eile aca 45 plomapn pompa so matt 
mi-papea. 


Do fhoipesosp bánh NA h-siLle. Oo bi an c-oiLeán 
annran óf 6 Scómaoin AM4C,—ns Pdipiceannsa HlApa, 1 140 
45 oul te rpánaró, 7 Supb é 4 Loct, 4 Luigeso 4 bio vDAap, 
74 cumainge ; 7 nda cLaroteaca DE CLOCAID L14T4, DA oc 
leat, 45 Oul in-acpann in 4 céile. Da Speannmap an 
Padapic nó pdipiceanns Pan, 7140 af nóT pmíobán sp OpirTe. 
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Camatt rior uats, in aice na Faippse 1 SCéin, bi bocáin 
nda No0AOINe,—TISini besayga solta, 7 cuise Lesat-Lobta maf 
.bion Ota, 1 An Fen F4024 a5 F4r ap an 'ocuise an 4 Lán 
'oiob. Annro ip annrú'o bi VeatT4c PHAInTe 45 Hlusipesct 
rimné amac, 7 é 'á pér0ead orp, 1 annran 45 1mteacc Leir 
an aen $Lan, poinnt plac ón pimné. TDeicróis Loma puspiaca 
4b es0 na ba, 7 140 na rearam annran 'oíomaoin, FE mon 
.4 bea'ó ré nó-'ótan Ofta BEeIt a5 Lops péin ndpb’ fiú leo é 
ite. 1nr na bóicníní T4L4C€4 .bI Cpdénaca muc 45 TALL 
tr 45 TOCAILT, 7 140 CSM Lom Leabaipn Pin Sup OG1C Lest 
nat muca coité1anta 140 1n son cop, aC Hupb amlaro v4 
coin 140 De M1ANsE AC Appa E151n. Do T4540 bean 4 
oopar AMAC ó am so h-4am, 7 concán nó map ns Lémaid 
A1C1, 1 NUAIP 4 TASAV, TIVO CH1C1 NA Cesficda ON FcCApin-so1tis, 
1 Fusospn Aro FUTA, 7 140 45 DUL in-acpann in 4 coraidb. 
Vina fip, 1 cné aca 74 Catteam anuar ap 10maifú na oppacal, 
Curd 4C4 45 Leosaine & psite, 7 4 Lára, anus af no Lá1oe- 
4naib, 7 an Curo eile 4C4 45 plomap pompa So malt mi- 
Tárca. 


XLVIII. 


Saevils 00 cup ap an mDéanta ro :— 


As the conversion of Ireland to Christianity did not 
begin with St. Patrick, so also he did not live to complete 
it. To say this is not to belittle his work or to deprive 
him of the honour that has been accorded. to him by every 
generation of Irishmen since his death. No one man has 
-ever left so strong and permanent impression of his person- 
ality on a people, with the single and eminent exception of 
Mcses, the deliverer and lawgiver of Israel. It is curious 
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to note that the comparison between these two men was 
present to the minds of our forefathers. Both had lived 
in captivity. Both had led the people from bondage. 
‘Some of the legends of St. Patrick were perhaps based on 
‘this comparison, especially the account of his competition 
with the Druids. Some of his lives go so far as to give 
him the years of Moses, six score years, making him live 
to the year-492, sixty years after the beginning of his mission. 
There is good evidence, however, that the earliest date 
of his death, 461, found in our oldest chronicle, and also 
in the Welsh chronicle, is the authentic date.—(MacNeill, 
Phases of Irish History, p. 222). 


‘So also he did not live to complete it,—na niopb é a 
cpioénu1g an obaip. Niop mai ré FAA 4 DOTAIN Curse ; 
every generation of Irishmen,—an uile $ltin veptiocc Saed- 
eat; No one man . . on a people,—niop maip aoinne mam 
sup cusrd 4 meon 1T 4 béars 1T ó BEATS COM DOCT 'oainseoón 
ran 1 brperóm af 415ne son Theabeaip osoine: the Irish 
eliminates the abstracts “ impression,’ ‘ personality’ (Studies, 
Pt. II., p. 9, sect. 14°); note sup cuard (for Sun desgard), 
which 1s common, especially in metaphorical meanings ; 
with the single and eminent exception of Moses,—caobd 
amuié oe Maoir omáin . .. sur Ouine Fé tert pram 4d 
esd é pin (this last sentence renders the meaning of ' eminent’); 
It is curious to note,—1r fit cuimneam ap ...; that 
the comparison ... our forefathers,—sup- minic 4a cuip 
an Tinnrin an beinc pin 1 scompaspidro te céite; Some of 
the legends . . . based on this comparison,—bv’féroip sup 
MA Seal sift pin Supb ead 00 ceapsd Cur 'oe rns rséat- 
tab 4 O'innpTesp Óúinn 1o0c400 PSopsats nooméa; Some 
of his lives go so far as to say,—dyvop the personification 
and say—\ scuro ve pna cinntaipib ’n- scupcean ior 
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af 4 beats (not inflected here) oeipceap . . .; making him 
live,—sup main ré; after the beginning of his mission,— 
chéir cornú sf ó Paotap DÓ (cornú af 4 psotap 1s a phrase- 
noun , Studies, Pt. I., pp. 159-160) ; There is good evidence, 
cá 'oeimniú mat apainn sip . . .; make two sentences out 
of this English one; finish with :—Agsup pin é an 04t4 ir 
lusite, 7 ip é acá pa énoinic ip Appa 04 BEUIL asóinne, 17 
1 5cpoinie na mOpeatnac, com mart. 


Niopv’ é Psopaiy naomta ba cúirse 4 DEIN 14ahn4C€c 
4p rhuinntip na h-Éineann 0’ 1ompovo cum Cpioptaroeacta, 
n& níonb” é a CcfúoCnuis an obs. Niop map ré favs 
4 bóCótn Cuise.: Ni h-ionann ran ip 4 pO ná Sup mon 
é 4 faotap, nó ná sun Tuilt ré an uppaim acd 45 An uile 
slain ‘oe Plioct Haeveat 06 6 aimypip, 4 báir 1 leic. 
Niop main aoinne quam Sup Cusrd a-meon ip a béara 1T 4 
beats Cóm OCT DaINSean fan 1 brer'óm an a15ne son 
Theabeaip O40INe,—T4AOH amimc ve Maoip amáin, an cé 
0 foot MuUINNTip 1reoéil 7 00 Tuy an olise 0616. Agu 
'ouine ré leic pram ab esd é fin. Ip fia cuimneam ain 
sun minic a cuin án pinnyip, an beipct pin 1 scompapdro 
te céite. Ui sac DUINe aca 1 mbfalsoeanap Tamatt 04 
T4OSat, 7 00 Tpleopuig HAC Ouine aca 46 Muinncip. amaé 
4r on nosoippe. D'péroin Sun map Seatt ap pin, supo 
es0, 00 Cceapsad Cu10o DE PNA FHEALTAID 4 oO tnnrcean 
1 0TA00 Psopas naomts,—so món-món an ctnntar dO 
op acomopcar leip na 08601016. 15ct10 0e pn ctinntaipib 
“n-a scuinceon pior sft 4 veata Veipceap SO paid ré Com 
h-sorts Le Masoir,—sup móin ré ré rcós ve BliadanTaid, 
ónuaT So O0Ti blíoúoóin 4 CeiCne CéEAD 7 4°06 DEAS if Ceitpe 
FIC10,— Ti FICO blioúon THEI cornú ap 4 Paotap 06. 
Me cá Oeimnite mai ósoóinn aif, Sun 1 mola o4in 4 Ceitpe 
céao 7 4 h-aon if TH FIcrO A fFusip Té Lp. Aur 
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rin é 4n 04T4 if Luaite, 7 1p é até T4 Cpoinic ip Apps 04 
bEUIL asainne, 7 1 Scfoime na mDpestnac, ¢om mart. 


XLIX. 


Ssevdits 00 cup apf an mDéanta ro :— 


This corporate will is, indeed, like other human mani- 
festations, often capricious in its working, and not all its 
results are worthy of approval. It sometimes blurs useful 
distinctions, preserves others that are unnecessary, allows 
admirable tools to drop from its hands; its methods are 
often illogical and childish, in some ways it is unduly and 
obstinately conservative, while it allows of harmful inno- 
vations in other directions. Yet, on the whole, its results 
are beyond all praise ; it has provided an instrument for the 
expression, not only of thought, but of feeling and of imagi- 
nation, fitted for all the needs of man, and far beyond any- 
thing that could ever have been devised by the deliberation 
of the wisest and most learned experts —(The English 
Language, p. 26,—Logan Pearsall Smith, M.A.) 


Like other human manifestations,—ap nor an uite 
PAS4P Paotaip Osaonna: an uile pagar is a phrase-noun 
(Studies, Pt. I, pp. 150-160); is often capricious in its 
working,—1r minic naé An comtpom obpigeann . .; 
worthy of approval,—ionmotta; unnecessary,—napd’ fiú 
10 é; allows admirable tools to drop from its hands,— 
TSoeotLeann fi usiti neite 4 bead And-d1pesc ap Fad: Wwe 
must drop the metaphor in ‘tools’; its methods are often 
illogical and childishh—ip minic beanc team, Leanbarde 
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neamh-tuipsionac “Á O6anarh aici ; in some ways it is unduly 
and obstinately conservative,—biod sup minic ceannodna 
1 45 TADSITT Sipe Tap meo'óan "00 NeITt1b A1p1TEe 4 COIMEDD 
san ¢Claoct6o; harmful innovations,—nuacc Di0gsbatac; 
fitted for all the needs of man,—so nh-1omlén 7 50 h- 
oipesrnnac (see below); far beyond... most learned 
experts,—04 mb’ é an paot ba Clipte 7 ba Sarca 6, ni 
téaoraó ré aon TLeIFT 4 CeApsd 4 BEAD Lest COm maT, 
04 FAlD 4 BEAD ré as MACTNAM 415. 


Ap nor an wtle pasar paotaip Osonna, 1p minic nac 
an comtpom o1bpisgeann an Toil GO na COITCISNTACTA, 1 
ip minic naC 1onmolts 4 ota5ann 04 LARP. IP amLaro 
4 Cuineann fi THE Céile, usipeannts, neite Aipite nap mipoe 
4 VEISILT amae 6 céile, 1 oeisLeann fi amac ó céile neite 
nénd’ fiú 140 é. sur pysoileann pi usiti neite 4 bead 
ana-ipese sf £40,—ae Sperm 4 coméso ofta. Ni 
h-annam beast Leam, Leandarvde, neam-tupsionae "A 'oéanam 
ó1C€1, 7 bIOD Hup minic ceannoénsa i ad TAGsIPT siple Tap 
meovan 00 neitib Aipite 4 Coiméso són CLOCLOD, bionn 
TÍ PaiLligteac 1 ne1itib eile, san 140 4 COPAINT sf on NUscT 
noiosbáLaCc. AC nA 1410 fin ni péroin Han 4 paotap 
00 molad SO h-áfro. TA poldtpuigte aici ooin. Cine 
oaonns meo'úan Taf báfut Le N-ap pétoin 0616 4 HFcuimms10 
1 4 motuig1o 7 4 pamltuisro vo Cup 1 OTUIPSINT 04 céile, 
50 h-iomLán 4 50 h-oipeamnsac. OA mb’ é an aot v4 
cupte 7 bs Sarta é, ni Féeaofad ré son treift 4 besO 
Leat Com maic 00 Ceapad, 04 F410 4 bead ré 45 Mactnam 
Sif. 
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L. 


Saevdits vo cup apn an mDéanta ro :— 


Friends, Romans, Countrymen! lend me yeur ears: 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones,— 
So let it be with Casar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious— 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 
And grievously hath Casar answered it. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest,— 
For Brutus is an honourable man, 
So are they all,—all honourable men,— 
Come I to speak. at Cesar’s funeral. 
He was my friend,—faithful and just to me,— 
But Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 
When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept, 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff; 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
You all did see, that on the Lupercal, 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse; was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious 
And Brutus is an honourable man ! 
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(As in the case of extract XLII we have made an 
attempt at a verse translation of above). 


I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him,— 


Ni h-amtarod ’ténag-pa a5 mola Caerain, 
Af 4 sOLAC4O If C4 4TA MO CALL. 


The ‘a’ before sdtacad will be elided in reading ; 
the good,—bLuác a beanc; If it were so, it was a grievous 
fault ,— 


MA’p fiop sp Cup “nA Leic, ba Chom on coin. 
An honourable man,—fean ceant, uapat (i ts difficult to 
get a single term io render ‘ honourable ’) ; Ambition should 
be made of sterner stuff,—C4p’ bainc Le roinne cum comace’ 
4 buise cpovde pin; Which he did thrice refuse ; was this 
ambition ? 


Cár” mop-ab-fil 4 OIMLTAD Di FO THi? 


A céiproe mo énoróe, é1pt1§10 Liom so Foil,— 
fRómánais pib-re, poe tres mo Cine outeair ; 
Ni n-arhtard 'TAnas-pa 45 motsao Caerpaipi,— 
Ap 4 sOL4AC4O if E40 4T4 MO THIALL. 

Duaine an Coif, 0e Hndt, ná feap 4 DEANTA, 
Cuipitesp 4 Cndms if bLAT 4 BEAT 1 N-sonfesct. 
Map pin te Coeron viod! Oudbasipc Deúcur uapat 
Sup 'óuine Caeron 'fonncuis fpoplamar ; 

mar Fiop ap Cup na Lert, ba Thom an Corp, 

'S ar Thom, Son ampar, 0’ ffeasaip Coeran ann. 
Annpo, te ceao ó Optitur, ip 6 64¢,— 

mar Feat Cen; wapal ip esd an Opacup pan, 
Ip peap ceapt, usapal 1T ead 546 ‘oun’ optea I— 
Ap toppam Caepaipi Cánas-T4 45 cuineam. 
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Da caps Dom, ba Dilip é ir b4 cóir — 

“Do fanncuis foplamar,” an Opacup iid, 

Ip reann ceapit, uspal ip ead an Deúcur ran! 

ó act seimus tus ré teir 50 Roim, 

Dun 'octac Ve maoin sup Lion 4 Bruapsattt,— 
"Samtuiscean 084016 sun painne cum rarobrmr ? 
MA Soil an boóc níon LoCcc te Caerof caoinesd, 
C4 bainc Le rainnc cum cómacc” 4 buise cnoróe fin? 
'Oein Dptcur, óm, 4 Lóm an COMsCT Sup Tanncuis, 
Ip pean ceapt, uapal ip ead on Drúcur pan! 

Da Léin 00 C&C; as féilte an Lupepeait, 

Sup taipsear 006, “na pi, FÓ tpi an e’poinn ; 

Cár mógm-4b-fiú a O1GLTAD Oi FO crú? 

Vein Deúcur, ám, 4 Lám sun Tanncuis fopitamar, 
Ip peal ceapc, u4TAL ip ead an Daáúcur pan! 
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